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HODGE CHAIR PROCEEDINGS 
by Mark Edward Durrett 


(Mark is a middler in the M.Div. program 

and a graduate of Claremont Men's College. 
As will be obvious, he has been part of the 
Hodge Chair Search Committee. ) 


The Charles Hodge Chair of Systematic 
Theology has been vacant since before anyone 
currently enrolled at the Seminary can re- 
member. It has officially been almost five 
years now, and it's only by the grace of 
George Hendry's stamina that we have had a 
major lecturer in the field of systematic. 
theology during that time. Not a little of 
the problem in finding someone to fill this 
position has been wrapped up in the stature, 
imagined or otherwise, with which the Hodge 
chair has come to be associated. The Hodge 
chair is intended to be occupied by a theolo- 
gian of world-wide significance in systematic 
theology who writes from the perspective of 
the Reformed tradition. Thus far, the search 
for a Hodge chair scholar has been a long and 
quite frustrating one. ; 

This year, in addition to the Hodge chair 
search, funds have been provided for the ap- 
pointment of several new junior faculty mem- 
bers. During that time, students have asked 
for and received the opportunity to meet with 
each of the prospective candidates for these 
positions, that they might have a voice, if 
@ Minor one, in the selection of the new facul- 
ty personnel. By agreement with the faculty : 
and Drs. McCord and Nichols, it has become 
established procedure that prospective faculty 

(cont. on pg. 2) 
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ICONOCLASM AND THE PRINCETON MYSTIQUE 
by George "Yorgos" Cladis 


Charles Haskins! The Rise of Univer- 
sities (Cornell, 1957) contains some fas— 
cinating descriptions of student life in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
wherein most Princeton seminarians will 
be able to see their own reflections. 

Many of the students at these new 
centers of education, called Universities, 
found their acute perceptions exercized 
more intently upon the origin of the mys- 
terious flow of bubbles from the bottom of 
a beer glass than on the rented books that 
gathered dust in their rented rooms. 
Waistlines grew from: too much sleep (often 
in class!) and high-cholesterol cuisine. 
Princeton differs: a bit from Paris or 
Bologna, which had theological faculties, 
but this may already sound familiar. 

If anything was learned in Rhetoric 
(or speech) class, it was the art of 
making financial requests. (Stewardship?) 
A host of letters from medieval students 
have been found which decry their sad 
scenario of disciplined learning, concen-— 
trated studying, and, of course, limited 
funds. 

However, our picture is incomplete. 
Along with the more aristocratic rabble 
rousing, pub—hopping, and money squander-— 
ing, many students were simply too poor 
to do anything but sit in their drafty 
rooms and study their books by the light 
of a faint candle. Education was a rare 
commodity and it was too expensive for 
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Studies on this campus has’ sapbent: in uate 
wider circles than just the Association of'| 
Black Seminarians. «We look forward: to the! 
decisions forthcoming from the administra— 
tion concerning a replacement for Dr.’ Hawkins 


and the future of the Black Studies: program. 
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members will meet with a group of inter- 
ested students as well as with the faculty 
and doctoral students. 

Last week, however, it was suggested 
at a senior faculty meeting that in view 
of the amount of time which had been spent 
in looking for a person to fill the Hodge 
chair, an invitation should be issued dir-— 
ectly to Dr. David Willis of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary without following the 
standard procedure of first bringing him 
to the Seminary for a meeting with students 
Professor Willis has already spent a good 
deal of time in Princeton, having taught 
at PTS for six years during the early six-— 
ties. And last year, he was here on sab— 
batical leave from San Francisco. As he 
is well known to the faculty members, it 
was considered unnecessary to bring him 
for another visit. And as Dr. Willis had 
already come once, in 1974, to be inter- 
viewed by the faculty for the position, 
it was felt that to bring him for another 
set of interviews would be an affront to 
his personal dignity. 

Such a move would have been injurious 
to the newly established procedures for 
faculty selection and the rights of stu-— 
dents to participate, at least formally, 
in that process. For that reason, letters 
were sent to Dr. McCord and to Dean Nichols 
by Michelle Dungee, Linda Foley, Robert 
Rogers, and myself, as student represen-— 
tative on the Hodge Chair Search Committee, 
saying that to issue an invitation to Dr. 
Willis without benefit of student meet-— 
ings with him first would be to negate any 
purpose to student representation in the 
internal affairs of the Seminary. 

In reply, Dean Nichols stated that 
standard procedure had already been ful- 
filled by Dr. Willis' first meeting with 
students and faculty in January of 1974. 
Dr. Dowey, who had-been absent from the 
previous senior faculty meeting, responded 
to Dean Nachols' letter with a memorandum 
to the four students saying that Professor 
Willis had only met with the then ad hos 
search committee and that his visit was 
much more limited than would have been the 
case under the present procedure. Dr. 
nena : - - —— 

Editoriand associates: Chris Iosso, John 
Hogman, George "Yorgos" Cladis, Ron 
Connerly, Robert Andrews, Pete Taft. 


Dowey said that he intended to call for re- 
consideration of the plan to issue an invit-— 
ation immediately to Dr. Willis in view of our 
present practices. At the next meeting of the 
senior faculty members on the morning of Jan- 
uary 18, it was decided to bring Dr. Willis 
for a visit with students on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Let me venture to suggest why this turn 
of events is significant. There has been much 
crousing in recent times about the lack of 
student representation in the affairs, inter-— 
nal or external, of Princeton Seminary. This 
decision by the senior faculty to bring Dr. 
Willis to our campus prior to any formal ac- 
tion constitutes a major instance of the ad- 
ninistration listening to the desires of the 
student body concerning the course of seminary 
affairs. And that happened in this particular 
instance only because there was a standard 
sourse of procedure established between the 
administration and the student body to which 
students could appeal. The established agree- 
nent of procedure in faculty interviews pro- 
vides for the right of students to meet with 
all prospective faculty members. 

That this agreement is only an agreement 
at this time points to the present issue con— 
serning faculty appointments. It is necessary 
that these rules of procedure be put into 
Nriting and made available to both faculty 
and students for reference and use in sub-— 
sequent proceedings. The course of affairs 
concerning the Hodge Chair makes this point 
Nith clarity. 

This visit by Dr. Willis is important in 
that the standard procedure for selecting 
new faculty members includes the right of 
students to meet with the prospective facul-— 
ty member; and that procedure has been upheld, 
which constitutes a precedent concerning the 
eight of students to have a voice in the af-— 
fairs of the Seminary.: It is incumbent upon 
4S now to move this procedure beyond the level 
of a smile—and—handshake agreement; to put it 
in writing, that it may be of functional use 
in future faculty appointments. 


t * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


(cont. from page 1) 

most without the aid of a wealthy benefac-— 
tor. Therefore, students were often held 
more accountable for their education and 
were more responsible to see that it was 
done correctly. 

The area of responsibility is one in 
which we can look at our student predeces-— 
sors and see more incongruence that simil- 
arity. The original University (which, 
again, included a theological faculty and 
was the forefather of the schools that many 
of the Reformers attended) had no Board of 
Trustees, no full-time president, no pub— 
lished catalogue, no hearty endowments or 
buildings of its own. On the contrary, 
the initial conception of a university was 
a "corporation of students" who sought an 
education. 

In Bologna, for example, the influx of 
students was a cause for merchants to raise 
rents and the price of food and other nec— 
essities (Princeton!). The students were 
not going to stand for such outrageous 
profiteering, and so they warned the mer-— 
chants that they could simply move the 
whole university to another section of 
town to rent the lecture halls. Thus, the 
student corporation provided a bargaining 
base to prevent undue financial opportun— 
ists to monopolize on their educational 
process. 

Records from the fourteenth century 
indicate that in several cases the students 
issued regulations to the professors to 
insure that the students got their money's 
worth of learning. A professor could not 
be absent without leave, had to begin lec- 
ture on time and end on time, he had to 
explain difficulties to the satisfaction 
of the students without postponing them 
till the end of the lecture, and he was 
required to be clear and teach systematis-— 
ally; all under the threat of a fine. 
Although the University as a student cor- 
poration may have been at times coercive, 
it demonstrates the basic function of an 
educational institution as being made up 
primarily of and for students and usually 
at their financial expense. 

Departing from material in Dr. Has-— 
kins' book, it behooves us as seminarians 
to examine the processes and functions of 
our educational facility that we may be 
more responsible to God, the Church and 


our future ministries concerning the source 
of our religious education and professional 
training. 

An interesting item to note is that a 
seminary often displays a similarity in in- 
stitutional problems to secular educational 
facilities (often quoted as a means to reduce 
their significance!) plus one more: the leg- 
itimation of the Church. In many cases, there 
is a subtle feeling among students at Prince- 
ton Seminary that to be critical of the Church 
and its related functions is to be critical 
of God Him/Herself as inadequate. This at— 
titude is a betrayal of our Reformed herit— 
age! It is no coincidence that the Reformers 
were also Iconoclasts. As a former Greek 
Orthodox, I can feel the guts of that state- 
ment which I believe many of my Presbyterian 
brothers and sisters have rendered cerebral. 

Furthermore, the University/Seminary ad- 
mission policy is seen by students as some— 
thing quite apart from what it ought to be. 
Admission requirements insure that a certain 
level of academic competence and Church back— 
ground are met by the prospective candidate 
that he/she may not be intimidated by the level 
of assumed knowledge and experience. Instead, 
one can often hear students speak of their 
acceptance to a school as if they had been 
invited to join a private society. In this 
case, the institution becomes so much part 
of a tradition and has been, in effect, 
vivified with corresponding symbols of auth-— 
ority and influence, that to be critical of 
it is to threaten its world. To be a rebel 
in this environment is also to be a heretic. 
If these implications were blatantly true in 
us, it would be easier to purge ourselves of 
them. I am especially concerned, though, be— 
cause in varying degrees we all seem to grad- 
ually emulate our Seminary in these extremely 
subtle ways. 

As students of Princeton Seminary, we are 
in a unique position. We have the privilege 
of being at an institution which is part of 
a theologically distinguished Church. We 
can recognize the roots of our faith and 
the ways it has been formerly applied. How-— 
ever, we are also unique in that we are in a 
totally new historical development which can- 
not be fully appreciated by the present ap-— 
plications of our faith. New methods of com- 
munication are required and, thus, it is im- 
perative that students take much more of an 
initiative in the process of their education, 


that we begin to take from the past and 
mold it to our present, that we require 
the Seminary to be more responsive to us 
and, indeed, that we be a vocal and active 
PartvooEsise 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


WILL OUR GENERATION SURVIVE THE PARISH?? 
by John Hogman 


(John is the chief editor of this issue, and 
has appeared in these pages previously. ) 


Not too long ago I was involved in a 
group conversation about field education. 

As usual in such conversations students 
allowed some deep frustrations to flow. 
Often these tales of woe center on super— 
visors who no longer seem to care, who 

seem to have lost the direction of their 
ministry. Sermons prepared early Sunday 
morning, visiting that is just going through 
the motions and finally looking at parish- 
oners as "problems" more than as people. 

I imagine that there must be a great 
deal of frustration in having to do field 
ed. within such an environment. My concern 
here, however, is not to lament the lack of. | 
good supervision in field ed. but to wonder 
if we are going to do any better. Those 
who we now see as apathetic and listless 
in the parish probably at one time felt a 
powerful call to serve the Lord there. 
Perhaps they even lamented the apathy and 
listlessness of their field ed. supervisors. 
Do we really think that we will avoid tne 
pit of apathy that has swallowed so many 
of those who have gone before? 

A lot of the dryness in the parish 
seems to exist because pastors (i.e0, sem— 
inary graduates) lack a flexible vision of 
ministry (if they have any) and the sup- 
portative context in which to try and flesh | 
out what it means to make Christ present 
where they are. Individually and as a 
community, we must find what it means % 
continue the ministry of Christ in the 
world or else our generation will never 
survive the parish. 

It is daily becoming more apparent to | 
me that our generation is groping for a new! 


| 


yision of what it means to minister in the 
shurch, When previous generations left sem- 
inary, they had some vision, perhaps a vision 
that did not last through the tumult of the 
last decade, but at least they started with 
something. We are lost ana patnetically 
roping. In an article for the first issue 

of Viewpoint this year, I suggested that part 
of the initial reaction to the chapel talk by 
Dr. Shaull in the spring ('77) was an appre- 
ciation of a new vision of what Christ's min- 
istry in the world might be. To the lost and 
rroping a new vision has great appeal. The 
jegree to which that alternative received a 
positive response from many intelligent and 
sensitive people is an indication of the bank-— 
ruptcy of the other sorts of visions for minis— 
try that vaguely float around in the Princeton 
Air. Even more devastatingly, it may indicate 


that there simply is no real vision for Christ's 


ninistry shaping our Seminary experience (on 
our part or that of the faculty, administration 
and trustees). 

The first item then on our agenda should 
be the rigorous pursuit of what it means to 
Ninister in Christ's name.. This is not some— 
thing that we can find on our own. None of 
us are so "in touch"? with God that we can 
claim to know the special character of min- 
istry that must be pursued by our generation 
in the parish. God does not call us to be 
lone rangers. We are called to a common task 
-— to make God's love on the cross present to 
the world. What this means on this campus, 
in our field ed., in our first parish is some- 
thing that we must work out together in fear 
and trembling. 

This article is written in the conviction 
that there is a possibility of discovering 
(actually rediscovering) what it means to live 
and minister in the Spirit to a lost and hope-— 
less world. This rediscovery will not be ef- 
fected by finding some hidden book in the base- 
ment of Speer library. This rediscovery will 
only occur when we seek to place every thought 
and act of our lives and ministry before the 
throne of God -— the cross of Christ. This is 
only possible within the supportative context 
of real koinonia, perhaps achieved only in 
small groups of friends. The dialogue, how-— 
ever, must be extended beyond these close per-— 
sonal encounters if any significant renewal of 
the church is to occur. 

_ There is a need here for all of us on this 
Campus engaged in the "theological enterprise" 


to explore the dimensions of our understand— 
ings of the call to ministry and the spec- 
ific nature of that ministry together. This 
is to enter into a dialogue of wider scope 
than just our own like-minded group of lib- 
erals, conservatives or the hip and indif- 
ferent -—- a dialogue whose presupposition 

is our solidarity with any one who is united 
with us in Christ. 

If we do not seek to work out together 
what the call of God is to ministry in our 
generation within a context of confrontive 
and supportive mutuality in Christ, then 
we would do well to be humble in our es— 
timation of the failure of past generations. 


- It may be that we will set a new low for 


discipleship out of our own attempted self- 
sufficiency and arrogance. If any of us 
decide to accept the challenge to work out 
the meaning of ministry in our time, I 
think we will find there are others who 
will join with us. Try the lunch room 
sometime, or maybe write a blurb for 
Viewpoint. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 
a letter from Michelle Dungee 


(This is a response to the article "Look- 
ing for a Perfect Master" by Rodney 
Petersen that appeared in our last issue. 
Michelle is chairperson of the Student 
Government. ) 


Rodney, I disagree with the conclu- 
sions you have espoused in the December 13 
edition of Viewpoint. I have grown ex- 
ceedingly weary of pretending that if we 
all join together and "share one another's 
burdens", Princeton Seminary shall become 
a more wholesome Christian community. You 
have failed to comprehend the seriousness 
of the problems that exists here. 

I am speaking about human problems —— 
fears of academic or social inadequacy, 
doubts about one's vocation, or those 
nagging feelings that the next time some— 
one asks us, "Who is God?", we won't be 
able to answer. To these problems you 
suggest that the deacon's program is 


theoretically the best Christian response to 
the needs we encounter. You, as counselor 
to single students, offer theories when we 
truly need much more than that. Theories, 
are dry bones for someone in need. 
Admittedly, the theory is sound enough - 
given a community of well-adjusted, God- 


centered persons. Unfortunately, well-adjusted 


God—centered persons does not seem to be the 
stuff of whicn Princeton seminarians -—— or 
other human beings -—-— are made. 

As you noted, Trinity Counseling Ser- 
vice and the University Health Clinic are 
helpful and reasonably priced resources for 
many, but they do iittle to facilitate any 
healing from within the seminary campus. 
All too often we iearn that if we need to 
grapple with life's loneliness and spirit— 
ual dry periods, we better get off campus 
to do so. What kind of a Christian commun— 
ity do you think that makes us? 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


IN MEMORY OF DR. EDLER HAWKINS 
£LOM a. Pelee wel 


THANKS DR.!? (In memory of Dr. Edler Hawkins 
whose struggle for racial and economic 
justice -- many times thanklessly done 
behind the scenes —— will never be 
forgotten. In respect to the nature 
of this statement, our anonymity rule 
has been suspended. ) 


"When did I see you Lord?" 

I WAS HUNGRY ... you gave me food, more than 
that, you took time out of your busy 
schedule to take me into your home for 
dinner. 

I WAS A STRANGER ... I hardly knew anyone 
and I felt out of place. You made me 
feel at home. You understood me. 

WAS LOOKED DOWN UPON, CONSIDERED INFERIOR, 
I WAS A DIFFERENT COLOR ... you helped 
to give me pride and face, so that I 
could see that I was not inferior ... 
you said that there is an unjust system 
that exploits and treats people as in- 
ferior, and that even the church is not 
exempted from that system. 

I WAS BITTER AND ANGRY ... you helped me to 


a 


see what I was really angry about. 

I WAS TIRED ... ‘cause people didn’t seem 
to want to listen ... people didn’t 
want to pay the price cf insecurity 
for a new and more just future. Your 
patience and never ending step—by-— 
step pace for justice gave me strength 
and reminded me that it was going to 
be a long struggle. 


THANKS DR. You may not have succeeded in 


all that you hoped for (especially 
the seminary), but you tried to dc 
justice, to Love Humanity, and to 
walk humbly with God ... 

You gave me the one thing that the 
Church is supposed to have — HOPE. 
I saw in you, a ray of light in the 
midst of a seemingly dark, unjust and 
profit oriented world. You gave me 
hope to keep on struggling. And with 
God's help — I will. Right on, Dr.! 


* * * * * * * * * ¥* * * * * * 


BUT NOT AT THE SEMINARY 
by Pete Taft 


(The following article — a review of the 
seminary'’s "VYoices" incident of last 
spring -— appeared in edited form in the 


Christmas Day edition of the New York 
Times (New Jersey section, p. 3). The 
piece was written by Philip B. Taft Jr. 
(Pete), a junior M.Div. student from 
Vermont whe has Broeete Saas journalistic 
experience, This Viewpoint version is 
the unedited original. We hope that 

this will be of particular interest %o 
other first year students.) 


PRINCETON, N.J. —— It's been a piacid 
Fat Lor Princeton The eclogical Seminary. 

Bundled up to ward off an eariy blast 
of winter, scholars and students alike 
amble about the oak-lined campus, ciutch— 
ing copies of Paul Tiiiich’s theclogy, 
the newest translation of the Bible and i 
the revered Presbyterian Book of Order. i 
The low buzz of chatter is pervasive, and 
talk is anything but cheap at this, the | 
flagship seminary of the Presbyterian 
church, Conversations embrace a host of 
topics, from academic anxiety over upcoming 


Greek exams to the weightier theological is- 
sue of ordaining homosexual clerics. 

And, amidst that talk, every now and then 
someone will reflect back on last spring's 
conflict -——- a conflict which tore into this 
normally quiet campus tucked away in an 
equally quiet university town. It was then 
that the reserved hum of PTS' "theological 
reflection" was shattered with the hanging 
of a student in effigy, the publication of 
a radical journal, a spate of accusative 
broadsides and the eventual polarization of 
the student body into opposing camps in what 
has now been dubbed "the Voices incident." 

The brouhaha began in February following 
what one student called "the long and hard 
winter" of 1976. Prof. M. Richard Shaull, 

a noted ecumenics scholar, delivered a ser- 
mon in the seminary's stately Miller chapel, 
challenging "the oppressiveness of life at 
this institution" and charging that Princeton 
offered "religious legitimation for a de- 
humanizing society." The erudite Shaull 
accused the seminary of socializing future 
ministers to serve "the order that is pas— 
sing away -- in the church and society." 
Although the chapel's pulpit had seen its 
share of potent preachers, Shaull’s message 
was particularly acute. Targeting on the 
rigid orthodoxy of both seminary and American 
church and calling for “alternative commun- 
ities" to combat them, he received a stand- 
ing ovation from the usually staid students 
gathered for worship. 

With Shaull's address came the publi- 
cation of "Voices in the Wilderness", a 
leaflet which carried on the ecumenists’ 
theme in weekly printings poking and prod- 
ding campus issues and politics. Its ed- 
itorial board remained anonymous, a move 
which infuriated some students. 

Already splintered by a controversial 
article about PTS in a national denomina-— 
tional magazine, members of the religious 
community began to take sides on the issue 
and, according to senior Scott Gilmer, 
"polarization began." But it wasn't until 
a seminarian published an article in the 


New York Times -— an essay calling for "a 
shot of the secular" in the seminary and the 
Protestant church ~—- that real camps formed. 


"That angered people left and right," said 
Gilmer, and a thorny problem turned into a 
full scale battle. The seminary divided 
between orthodox and "transformation" camps, 


between students willing to work within the 
PTS structure and those who favored radi- 
cal and wholesale changes of Princeton and 
Protestantism. 

Camps claimed ground in the spacious 
cafeteria and a counter-revolutionary 
group took up the conservatives' combat, 
leaving cryptic messages at doorsteps and 
splotching red paint diatribes on walls 
and signs. "There were some intense feel- 
ings," said one faculty member. "The chasm 
was pretty deep." 

Although the administration remained 
silent, Princeton's ecclesiastically power- 
ful president, Dr. James I. McCord, found 
himself face-to-face with the matter when 
one student, Joseph Nyce, delivered vivid 
polemic in one of McCord's Monday chapel 
services in April. Nyce decried "the pos-— 
sessiveness of the priestly professionals" 
being graduated from the seminary. 

Things hit an emotional peak when Nyce 
was hung in effigy the next day. Several 
students demanded the expulsion of those 
who hoisted the puppet—like dummy, but the 
combination of workload, warm weather and 
the onslaught of final examinations took 
the steam out of the entire controversy a 
few weeks later. Although the student 
newspaper offered an analysis of "the Voices 
incident" in its first issue this fall, 
little has been heard of the group since 
and there has been no cursing of "priestly 
professionals" this term. The microcosm 
of conflict at PTS has apparently died. 

Why the silence? Shaull says his per- 
sonal statement was made in light of the 
use of religion in America "to shore up 
what everyone is questioning .. That's a 
negation of what the Gospel is about." 
Apparently others view the American reli- 
gious scene differently, since the academ-— 
ician questions whether that restless and 
questioning spirit is alive or well in 
the irenic Princeton of December LOT 
Nor does he feel the effect of his sermon 
has carried over to the fall term: "I 
don't see any significant change in atti- 
tudes on campus. One thing is clear: the 
initiatives which began last year have not 
followed through in the fall, and I'm not 
quite sure why." 

Nyce apparently saw handwriting on the 
wall immediately after Shaull's address, 
"As the weeks went by, I saw the student 


and facuLty reaction was slow and frustrating. 
in my state ement , I attempted to say that the 
Gospei was radical and transgressive, and 
Princeton Seminary was not." Now, says Nyce, 
"there hasn't been a substantial amount of 


shange, What Dick was talking about is still 
operative, There's a feeling here of the less 
said, the better." 


Nyce and others involved in the "Voices" 
roup —- some 15 to 20 students at its core—— 
"ee. the questions raised in the spring 
touched a central nerve on campus and in 
the Protestant church as a whole. But 
others, like middie year student John Hogman, 
say that Shaull simply provided a focus for 
frustration with his chapel statement. Ten- 
sions, overwork and campus issues had moun- . 
ted by mid-winter and, Hogman says, "com— 
Munications had igoken down." Dialogue was 
ne Longer a viable alternative. So, Dick 
Shaull gets up and offers a focus for that 
frustration: the faculty and administration. 
ches says Hogman thoughtfully, "I don't 

hink the students understood the implica— 
ns of his statement and that became evi- 
15 as events unfolded." 

Apparentiy at other seminaries, state— 
ments Like Shaull’s have yet to be broached. 
According to spokesmen at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City and New Brunswick, 
N.J., springtime at those pastoral training 
centers was peaceful. "Things have been 
relatively quiet here since the late 60's," 
said Dr. Norman Thomas, provost for the New 
Jersey school. 

Despite the similar halcyonic situation 
now at Princeton, the clash may have had 
more subtle effects in the final analysis. 
"One of my friends said that all the blacks 
and women cught to leave the campus and let 
the boys play their game," says Debbie Clif- 
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ford, a senior who was active in "Voices." 
And some have apparently heeded that acerbic 
advice, According to the registrar's office, 


35 students -—- a record number —-— have opted 
to take a year off in pastoral internships 
away from the seminary. Last year, only 12 
chose to leave. 
Others, meanwhile, have remained close 
in distance but are miles away in attitude. 
Seminarians once active in "Voices" and other 
groups now find more staisfaction in doctoral 
work, off-campus living experiments or simp-— 
ly keeping a low profile in campus activities. 
Some maintain hope, but there are those 


who have given up completely on changing 
the direction of such complex institutions 
as PTS and the church. "As long as McCord 
is involved and the place is run on the 
Peter Principle, nothing will ever get 
done," said one student bluntly. 

McCord's view of the situation, 
however, seems to dispel that kind of 
thinking. "Growth came out of the spring," 
he said, "but it was growth in retrospect. 
In the end, there was good dialogue." Not— 
ing that "the theme of the Bible is trans-— 
formation," the philosophical McCord said 
the very place for expressions like those 
of "Voices" is at Princeton: "We are a 
Reformed center; and to be a Reformed cen- 
ter, you have be reforming. Tension and 
dialogue is education ..." 

With that tension now gone and dialogue 
temporarily silent, however, any energy 
that might have been directed towards end- 
ing Princeton's production of "religious 
professionals" now seems dissipated. In 
fact, only one issue has raised the eye- 
brows and interest of the student body this 
fall —- the perennial debate over the seat— 
ing of a student on the powerful board of 
trustees. And there's not a hint of rad- 
icalism in that drive -- its leaders are 
ushering the matter to maturity through a 
series of meetings, discussion groups, 
power analyses and position papers. 

And, while those who were at the center 
of the fray last spring seek new and dif- 
ferent ways of expressing their faith and 
changing what they can, Princeton Theolo— 
gical Seminary bustles its Presbyterian 
way through a chilly fall in preparation 
for an even chillier winter and a host of 
final exams, with "Voices" silent -- perhaps 
forever. | 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


CATEGORIES OF QUESTIONS FOR STUDENT INTER- 
VIEWS WITH FACULTY CANDIDATES 


by George "Yorgos" Cladis, Travis Adame 
and Chris Iosso 


The following questions represent the 
type of categories of inquiry which students 
have followed when interviewing prospective 
faculty candidates. These categories were 


drawn up by Student Government represent— 
| 


atives George "Yorgos" Cladis, Travis 
Adams and Viewpoint Editor Chris Iosso. 
Nomen and Black students are generally in 
attendance at these interviews to ask fur- 
ther questions more pertinent to their int- 
srests. Each question below can be called 
2 category because they usually launch a 
broader discussion concerning the topic of 
the initial question. 

Students would be advised, when the 
names of the prospective faculty are released 
to check up on their academic backgrounds 
and qualifications. Why were they invited 
to "try out" for faculty positions? What 
values influenced their selection, from the 
host of Ph.Ds in religion on the market right 
now? What shape will they give to the semi- 
nary in the years to come? How crucial are 
the choices made in these next few years, 
when there will be considerable faculty turn- 
over? Some information on senior faculty at 
least can be found in the reference section 
of the library, in the Who's Who in American 
Religion and similar books on people in higher 
education. The following are items that might 
be kept in mind. 


Initial clarification: Does the candidate 
acknowledge any differences between a sem-— 
inary and a graduate academic institution? 
If so, what are the differences? 


Professional Goal 

-What does the candidate consider as his/her 
primary responsibility in the education of 
seminarians? 

-What overall goal does he/she envision for 
his/her involvement in seminary education? 
-How is the candidate's perspective of sem- 
inary education similar or incongruent with 
the general seminarian's perspective of his/ 
her education? 


Educational Process 

-How does the candidate relate his/her primary 
field of study to the professional ministry? 
-How does the candidate relate his/her primary 
field of study to contemporary social issues 
On and off this campus? 

-Is he/she supportive of the special educa-— 
tional needs and iterests of women, minorities 
and international students? 

-How does the candidate describe the quality 
of his/her rapport with the class in lecture 
and with individual student discussions and 


questions? 

-What is the candidate's teaching relation- 
ship to students of both sides of the the- 
ological spectrum, particularly conservative 
students? 

—Does some teaching material require dif- 
ferent teaching methods, that might possibly 
involve different patterns of student /fac- 
ulty relations? 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


BIBLICAL INERRANCY: A NINETEENTH CENTURY 


5 
ae NT we by Daniel E. Deaton 


(Dan is a Th.M. candidate and a graduate 
of Indiana University (PA.) and Gordon- 
Conwell Divinity School.) 


I've discovered a bit of oral tradition 
here at Princeton Seminary, and it goes 
something like this; 


No one ever believed in the in- 
errancy of infallibility of the 
Bible until the Hodges and B.B. 
Warfield invented it last century 
to ward off the increasing attacks 
of the German higher critics. 


Thus, with one powerful sweep, the dis-— 
cussion of inerrancy ends. It is taken to 
be the fabrication of some threatened hard- 
headed rational orthodox theologians. At 
best, the charge of biblical docetism is 
brought against these "Old-school" Prince-— 
ton theologians, but there the discussion 
ends. 

I contend for a closer look at some of 
the major fathers and theologians of the 
church, to see if the roots of infallibility 
aren't deeper than the nineteenth century. 

In a letter attributed to Clement, we 
find this: 


Look carefully into the Scrip- 

tures, which are the true utter- 

ances of the Holy Spirit. Ob- 

serve that nothing of an unjust 

or counterfeit character is 

written in them 

(I Clement 45, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Vio Peel (ls 


10 


Justin presents his view in his Dialogue 
with Trypho: 


coool am entirely convinced that 

no Scripture contradicts another. 

I shail admit rather that I do 

not understand what is recorded... 
(Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol.I, p.230). 


Irenaeus testifies to the inerrancy of 
the scriptures: 


oeobeing most properly assured 
that the Scriptures are indeed 
perfect, since they were spoken 
by the word of God and His Spirit. 
(Against Heresies II, The Ante— 
Nicene Fathers, VolI, p. 399) 


Augustine offers this testimony; 


T have learned to yield this res- 
pect and honour only to the can— 
onical books of scripture: of 
these alone do I most firmly be- 
lieve that the authors were com- 
pletely free from error. And if 
in these I am perplexed by anything 
which appears to me opposed to truth, 
I do not hesitate to suppose that 
either the MS. is faulty, or the 
translator has not caught the mean— 
ing of what was said, or I myself 
have failed to understand it. 
(Letter 82 Nicene and Post-—Nicene 
Fathers, Vol.1;" p.1'350 


And again, Jerome; 


Scripture...cannot contradict it— 
seif. 

(Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
Wo Pato, “pr Gey 


These fathers are not alone in their articu- 
lation of an errorless scripture. Similar 
statements may be found in the writings of 
Polycarp, Barnabas, Tertullian, Cyprian, Or- 
igen, Athanasius, Chrysostom and others. 

The Reformers also provide evidence of 
the belief in inerrancy. Francis Pieper, the 
well-known Lutheran dogmatician, presents 
Luther's views in his Christian Dogmatics, 
Voi.I. He offers quotes from various stages 
of Luther's career: 


The Scripture cannot err. (1520) 


The Scripture has never yet 
erred. (1520) 

The Scripture is always in 
agreement with itself. (1524) 
It is certain that the Scrip— 
ture can never be in conflict 
with itself. (1527) 

It is impossible that the 
Seripture should contradict 
itself, only that it so ap- 
pears to the senseless and 
obstinate hypocrites. (1535) 
(Christian Dogmatics, Vol.I, p.282) 


In his commentary on II Timothy 3:16, 
Calvin advises us that: 


ooowe Owe to the Scripture 

the same reverence as we owe 
to God, since it has its only 
source in Him and has nothing 
of human origin mixed with it. 


For Calvin, the Scripture is not “teaching 
handed on by the pleasure of men," or pro- 
duced by men's minds as their source," but 
rather "dictated by the Holy Spirit. " 
(Calvin's New Testament Commentaries. T.F. 


and D.W. Torrance, editors. Vol.i0, po 330)» 


ee 


Some English and American Puritans also ~ 


held a strict view of inerrancy. The Eng- 
lish Puritan John Owen wrote this about 
the Scripture in 1677: 


eoo(The Scripture is) the only 
immediate, divine, infallible 
revelation of the mind and wiil 
of God. ..e.it is alone the di- 
vine, supernatural, infallible 
revelation that he hath made of 
his will, that we should believe 
it. 

(The Reason of Faith, p.27) 


Other Puritans and other post—Reformation 
theologians may be cited as weii, but 
surely the point has been made by now. 
The Hodges and Warfield did not invent 
inerrancy. It has been with us far into 
the history of the church. No one denies 
that the Princetonian formulations of in- 
errancy are the most clear and carefully 
presented. This is no doubt due to the 
historical context, which was contemporan— 
eous with the use of modern critical bib-— 
lical scholarship. But, the "Oid—Prince— 


tonians" only formulated and articulated a 
view which had previously not needed such 
an articulation since it had not been chal- 
lenged. 

An historical parallel is the Christol- 
ogical controversy of the fourth century. 

Are we to assert that no one held to the deity 
and humanity of Christ prior to these contro- 
versies? Hardly. We assume that the truth 
was held unchallenged until the Ebionites 

and dynamic Monarchians denied Christ's deity, 
and the Docetists and Gnostics rejected his 
humanity. These heresies forced the formu- 
lation.of the doctrine of Christ in the ecu— 
menical councils of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The heretical challenges to the 
doctrine forced its clear formulation. In . 
the same way, the nineteenth century biblical 
criticism forced the doctrine of inerrancy 

to be more clearly and carefully articulated 
as was done by the Hodges and most notably 

by Warfield. 

I am wary of those who enlist history to 
fight for their causes. It is not my pur- 
pose to do that here. The doctrine of iner- 
rancy must stand or fall on its own merits. 

An historical head~count will not establish 
its truth. But at the same time, it behooves 
us to look more carefully at the church's 
history, lest the charge of obscurantism (so 
often leveled at conservative theologians) 

be leveled at those who reject inerrancy a 
priori. Let's not trample underfoot those 
historical figures Scriptura and Deus dixit 
which they so loved and we so desparately need 
in the church today. The least we can do is 
examine (critically) the prominent view of 
Scripture which cannot be dated earlier than 
1919, and has not yet stood the test of time. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


A NOTE ON BARTH, WOMEN, AND BIBLICAL 


iT 
eee rerATTON By Chris Iosso, editor 


Not directly to counterpoint a frequent use 


Of biblical literalism —— the denial of ordina-— 


tion to women with something from Paul —- the 
following quotation is also meant to illustrate 


a) 


Barth finally may have succumbed to the pat— 
riarchal pitfalls of traditional concern 
with Biblical authority, even distinguishing 
the Word of God from the words of scripture, 
this excerpted section on Luke 1:57-63 may 
shed some unexpected light on his views of 
women. This is, then, to further counter-— 
point the rather “incriminating” section 

of Barth that is anthologized in the book 
Women and Religion, ed. by Clark and Rich- 
ardson. The passage refers to Elizabeth's 
unexpected decision that her son, John 

(the Baptist) not be named Zechariah. 


eeeA great shock for the family! 
Not at all in the order of things 
as ordained ... not Zechariah but 
John ... Take notice that it is 
Elizabeth who proclaims it first 
when she somewhat abruptly begins 
to speak: "Not so." She under-— 
stands and sees through the sit- 
uation and is not perturbed by 
the authority of a family order. 
It is. not to go unnoticed that 
it-ieifirst Elizabeth. It is a 
very peculiar thing about the wom- 
an's role, just in the first chap- 
ter of Luke, a very notable and 
honorable role! And if it is 
under discussion whether a woman 
should have a part in preaching 
the gospel, such a discussion » 
would have to be preceded by a 
very thorough exegesis of this 
chapter before one should be al- 
lowed to answer conclusively with 
reference to I Corinthians 14. 
Neither Mary with her song of 
praise nor Elizabeth with her 
"Not so!" have kept silence. They 
have said something very decisive 
in the community and with the com— 
unity of all time ... 


(p. 60-61, The Great Promise) 


If one would now scoff that this must 
be seen in context, I would then encourage 
those so interested to look at the full 
section, in all its 3 page brevity. 


* * * * * * * * *% * * * * * * 


Some of the subtlety of Biblical Interpretation. 
It is taken from a relatively early book of Karl 
Barth's entitled The Great Promise (1935), which 
is simply a commentary on Luke’1. Although 
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UPDATE 


by John Hogman 


During December the Student Government 

the Trustees an cpeén ietter requesting 
& wide ranging diaiogue over the extent and 
student input into tne decision— 
naking process within the seminary. A meeting 
was suggested between the President, the 
Chairman of the Board, other seleoted Board 
members and student representatives. The 
pales: was, nhowever, referred to tne same 

ommittee that met with Seminary Conference 
vepreteiet ives last fail. eee committee 
wiil méet with student representatives on 
Marcy 9th and it is hoped that they wili be 
prepared for a serious discussion of the 
structure of decision making in the Seminary 
and the rightful ce of students therein. 
it should b this is= 
o jisappear, It wil 
come up Overy, ee until the SHES 
trustees begin to take seriousiy the need 
for clearly iri ned feet AS ng proc e 
within the Seminary and the legitimate s 
dent perspectives that should be inciuded in 
these processes. 


There has been a great dsal of discu 


ssi 
rising from the fcrum on Homosexuality held 


December ist (see Larry Scott’s article in 
our .ast issue). We expect the discussion 
(it nas yet to reach the Level of debate) to 
intensify with the recent publicasicn of the 
majoristy Task Fore epors ana our upcoming 


er 
forums on ncmeséxuals cy 
avowed nomoesexuals 


and the ordination of 
e) he at 
February Sth, The 500: 


fternoon and eve 


wos adie bl 


ning of cia. Action Com- 
mittee nas lined up some impressive speakers 
- \ a aS a * 4 i ray 7 PS gp > 
for the occasicn including the Rew. Wiliiam 


& 
owed homesexuai to be or- 
jox eastant denominaticn 
(U.C.CG.). On the same evening, the faculty 
.8 having a seminar on the issue with the 
person of the U.P.U.5.A. Task Force. An at-— 
tempt was made to coordinate these events but 
the word is that faculty seminars are always 
closed. One wonders if there wil be some 
new "gnosis" snared there that must necessar— 
ily be denied to the uninitiated. 


Facuity Appointments: 


This year, the Seminary is 


Chair— 


of appointing a rather significant number 
v new faculty members. As this is written 
two pesitions have been filled -—- Paul 
r faculty in New Testament and 
junior faculty in New Testa— 
5 he faculty has yet to act. in re-— 
gard to Mary Potter who was here for con- 
itations in regards to a junior faculty 
scosition in Theolcgy. On February Ist, 
Professor David Willis will be on campus 
"or consultations with faculty and students 
n eee to the Hodge Chair in Theology. 
tuceuee nave had input into the selection 
of ail ghee new faculty this year (see Mark 
and George Cladis/Chris Iosso art- 
a issue). This input should be 
ized so that a tradition of student 


an 


C "Ua he 


5 


rormalized | 
involvement and consuitation can be firmly | 
astablisnsd. It is. necessary to ciariry 
the proper role of students in this pro- 

cess ana the scrt of cirteria that students 
oring to faculty interviews and how these 
relate tc the criteria the faculty uses in 
its tinal selecticn. 

‘0 Year Evaiuation, ATS and Middle States 
Accreditation: 


There was significant student input to 
the two teams that visited the campus from 
ood lation of Theological Schoois and 
ay States Association. Their final 


reports shouid be available soon. It is ex- 
pested Hat once the reports are released, 
student representatives from the various 


Prasident McCord and other administra— 
i “aculty members to discuss the 
she recommendations. 


campus groups and Student Government will 
= 


nateceees” 
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te simple to 
aus Tae area appears to be 
meticulous, if net benign, 
2220908 Now "has Dr, Hawkins is no ionger 
260 13 would be eXtremeiy unfortunate 
“Po the program phat he worked se hard to 
she ibsion was aliowed to wither. 
his would oe-unfortunate not only for biack 
s*uc 3 on Sanbie put Portals of une 30. 
miss the religious heritage of such a sig- 
“ificant part of the American people is to 
leave a gacing hole in the religious heri- 
tage of all Americans, black or white. The 
a vigorous program in Biack 
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HE “CHICAGO PLAN" CONFERENCE 
by Cullen I. K. Story 


Dr. Story is Assistant Professor of New Test— 
ament and Director of the Biblical Language 
Program at the Seminary. He is also a member 
of New Brunswick Presbytery. ) 


On Monday, February 13th, I had the priv— 
lege of attending the Chicago Plan Conference 
it the O'Hare Hilton, a conference aimed toward 
. response to the Majority Report of the Gen- 
ral Asserbly committee on Homosexuality. I 
ittended au my own expense as a teaching elder 
n our UP church. The conference was the 
roduct of a grass-roots movement that had had 
attle time to form. Even so, there were 
yresent some 200-250 ruling and teaching el- 
lers and other church officers, coming from 
uypproximately 80% of our presbyteries. Synod 
ind presbytery executives were among those 
resent. And, it should be added, the theo- 
ogical spectrum was probably as broad as you 
vill find anywhere in a UP conclave. 

The opening address was by Dr. Ernest Lewis 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Evanston, 
(ll. He challenged us not to condone what God 
seeks to redeem, but to reaffirm in love the 
‘amily motif which the Scriptures proclaim. 
Juring the course of the day, we were able to 
Mar and to question three members of the 
‘ask Force who have supported the Minority re- 
dort - Dr. Aahmes Overton, Dr. Don Williams, 
ind Dr. Richard Lovelace. Some quotations 
paraphrased) from that discussion are as fol- 
-Owss "We must ask ourselves whether we have 
Xercised compassion toward the homosexual per-— 
son;" "The issue can bring renewal and unity 
| (Cont. on page 2) 


PROPOSAL FOR BLACK STUDIES 
ASSOCIATION OF BLACK SEMINARIANS 


by Robert C. Rogers, President 
Florence Ridley, Secretary-—Treasurer 
Clanton Dawson, Corresponding Sec. 


(The Association of Black Seminarians, 
commonly known as ABS, exists as an or- 
ganization, better yet an oreanism, com- 
posed of black students and their families 
native Americans and their families, 
black faculty and staff. In addition to 
sponsoring Black History Week, they also 
brought Dr. Bennie Goodwin ("Bringing 
Together the Power and the Problem") and 
the Rev. Tom Skinner to the campus. 
Their expressed purpose is to (1) grow 
as whole persons and as people of God, 
(2)know further who we are, what our 
lives and calling means, (3)bring that 
calling to fullfillment by serving Jesus 
Christ through service to humankind. 

The present proposal has been formally 
submitted to the seminary administration 
for study and will obviously need to be 
taken into consideration in the processes 
of faulty hiring presently underway. ) 


(dated: February 14, 1978) 


Through non-violence and the shocking 
means of violence black people have sought 
to voice their fervent protests against 
racism and injustice. These sharp, 
piercing cries now posses different tones 
and volumes and are not accompanied by 
visible masses marching cr destroying. 

But black people are still protesting 


(Cont. on paged ) 
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A Statement on Homosexuality and Lesbianism 
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A Meditation on Martin Luther King 
by Mac Hammett 
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by Chris Iosso 
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by Elsie McKee 
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Article by Bill Galvin 
Student—Trustee Correspondence by George 
McConnel and Michelle Dungee 


Renovations with Innovations by Joyce Carlson 


Comments: Personal and Otherwise 
by Bob Andrews 


"mama said" by Thomas Spann 


Viewpoint is the student-run commentary on 
life at PTS, though faculty and administra- 
tion contributions are welcome. The opinions 
expressed in Viewpoint are simply those of its 
contributors, and do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the Seminary or of 
the editorial staff. Issues are published 5 
times each semester. 

The present issue is meant to tie in with 
the presentations of Black History Week, al- 
though we received a lot of other material. 
In the next issue, we hope to have faculty 
contributions in the form of critiques of 2 
articles from the issue preceeding this one, 


to our church;" "We fail to find that God 
speaks a new word to us on the issue from 
the empirical sciences which modifies the 
word found in the Bible.” Significant 
time in the day was given to a considera-— 
tion of the findings of reputable consul- 
tants from the medical and psychiatric 
professions. 

Ministers and officers of all churches 
of our denomination were urged to give 
time to a careful study of the full report 
of the Task Force and to articulate their 
response to it. While objection was raised 
to some parts of the Minority Report, 
there was apparent unanimous support for 
the essence of it which calls on the Gen- 
eral Assembly "to determine a definitive 
interpretation of the Constitution which 
specifies that self~affirming practicing 
homosexual persons may not be ordained to 
the professional ministry, or to the of- 
fices of ruling elder and deacon.” But 
with the position there was the somber re— 


alization that many of us in the church have 


failed to reach out in selfless service to 
homosexual persons and homosexual commun— 
ities. In that connection we heard a re- 
markable witness from one who styled him- 
self "a redeemed homosexual," whose life 

1s now wholly devoted to an effective 

"Love in Action" ministry to the homosexual 
community in San Rafael, California. 

In conclusion, an "extra" feature of 
the conference for me was the opportunity 
to renew friendships with many graduates 
of PTS who were there at O'Hare. 


Cullen I. K. Story 


comments on Dan Deaton'e inerrancy and 
Chris Iosso's ridiculous Barthicle on wom- 
en. We'll also have a short story by 
Steve Hollaway, an analytical piece by 
John Wilbur, and a book review by Bob 
Andrews. So react and write — then re- 
flect, revise and submit. The Viewpoint 
Box is very hungry. 


Editor and associates: Chris Iosso, John 


Hogman, George "Yorgos" Cladis, Robert 
Andrews, Pete Taft. 


| STATEMENT ON HOMOSEXUALITY AND LESBIANISM 
by Sandy Brawders 


Sandy is a graduate of the University of Del- 
aware and is a middler in the M.Div. program 
who spent a few years working before coming 
to seminary. She is presently Student Min- 
ister at the Presbyterian Church of Frank-— 
lin Lakes (N.J.) and on the staff of the 
Wesley—Westminster Foundation at Princeton 
University. In addition to her role in or- 
ganizing the Seminary’s Gay Caucus, she has 
been liason person to the Rutgers Medical 
School Sexuality Conference and a chairper- 
son for the chapel's inclusive language 
committee. ) 


"Ours is an age in which idols perish 
while idolaters flourish. The re- 
sult is liars worshiping the clothes 
of naked emperors. The challenge is 
clear: we must develop a new ethic 
of personal self-respect or sink into 
another Dark Age of self~rejection."™ 

Thomas Szasz Heresies 


The following is a statement addressed to those. 


oresent at the afternoon panel on Homosexual- 
ity/Lesbianism, February 9, 1978. Sandy 
Brawders, @ member of the Gay Caucus of 
Princeton Seminary delivered the statement. 


"Unlike those who are called minorities 
because of racial characteristics, or socio— 
sconomic characteristics, homosexuals and 
lesbians can hide. Since there is no physi- 
cal manifestation that indicates our sexual 
orientation, we can remain hidden for years. 
Jsually we stay in our hiding places be— 
cause we know that we would lose jobs, re- 
Pardiess of competency, or be removed from 
institutions of higher learning, or driven 
from our church affiliations because of 
the well-publicized judgment of that com-— 
munity. Another reason is that our sexual 
orientation is not our entire existence, 
yet when honesty prevails over hiding, many 
in the heterosexual community feel that we 
are displaying our personal lives due to 
@ severe case of hubris, which attacks 
peacocks and homosexuals, but never others. 

Because of the fear of exclusion and 


the hope that once in a position we can in- 
stitute quiet, ongoing change in attitudes, 
many homosexuals and lesbians are forced 

to live in private hells that deny true 
identity and exaggerate the fear of ex- 
posure into a state of paranoia. 

Some people, perhaps in this gathering, 
may feel that the private hells are de- 
served punishments for perversion, as they 
see homosexuality, but since we are a 
caring, loving, Christian Community of all 
believers, let us suspend a judgmental at- 
titude for a few moments. 

Since the fear of exclusion and the 
hope for gradual toleration, "Once they 
get to know met’, has been the dynamic for 
most homosexuals and lesbians, myths have 
been propagated by the ill-informed heter- 
osexual community. Many homosexuals and 
lesbians are happy about the false myths 
that have developed because, if there is a 
stereotype, then it is easier to hide and 
be invisible to the community that sees 
only the stereotype. Lesbians do not have 
husky voices and ride motorcycles to the 
local gym where they lift weights. Homo- 
sexuals do not wear women's clothing on 
week—ends and talk with a lisp. 

The Gay Caucus of Princeton Seminary 
was formed in order to help the Church and 
our Community on this campus to participate 
in dialogue that will help dispel the ob- 
vious myths and those that are more threat— 
ening. A responsible faith is an informed 
faith. 

The Gay Caucus of Princeton Seminary 
was not started in order to intimidate 
the heterosexual community, nor to intim- 
idate those who have not dealt with their 
sexual orientation, nor to bring fear of 
exposure to homosexuals and lesbians who 
wish to quietly enact change. 

The Gay Caucus of Princeton Seminary 
was formed for those whose sexuality will 
be questioned by their churches and even 
compulsive heterosexuals may find that 
their churches believe the stereotype and 
that they are suspect. The Caucus was 
formed for those who wish to gather with 
others who are becoming more visible in 
order to bring about dialogue with their 
churches, families, and friends. Those 
who are concerned that their friends are 
being judged unfit for ministry by the 
institutional Church are welcome to join 


the Caucus. Those who feel their ministry is 
to the whole community of believers and wish 
not to exclude or be exclusive in their lan- 
guage or their theology are welcome to be a 
part of the Caucus. 

It is the firm feeling of the Gay Caucus 
of Princeton Seminary that the homosexual / 
lesbian lifestyle is valid and that those in- 
dividuals who choose to share their faith 
with a community in the position of ministry 
be ordained if they so choose to be. 

Only through dialogue will respect be 
possible and when the opportunity for dialogue 
is ignored, then destructive rejection will 
remain." 


* * * * * * * * * * * * Tay eA * % 


(Cont. from page 1) 
through their leaders and through the legal 
system, because our plight has not improved. 
It seems that because we are not marching, 
boycotting, picketing, burning, looting or 
destwying, many white people believe that 
our problems have been solved or have dis-— 
Sipated. The problems still flagrantly 
exist, but our methods of resolving them 
have changed. We wonder if white America 
really hears but does not understand, sees 
but does not perceive, or if they willfully 
blind their eyes and deafen their ears? 
Black people must ever be fervent in voicing 
their protest against oppression, injustice 
(Cont. on next page) 
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LIBERATION BEATITUDES 


Blessed are 


Blessed are 


Blessed are 


Blessed are 


Blessed are 


Blessed are 


Blessed are 
and fulfillment. 


people of vision, for they shall see a new world unfold. 
the black thinkers, for they shall provide us with new ideas. | 
they who stand up for right, they shall always grow toward the skies of God. | 


the poor in Harlem, for their day-star is arising. I 


they who struggle to be free, for God struggles with them. | 


they whose aim is God's aim, for they shall be one with the Eternal. 


they who are open to the future, for their life shall have true meaning 


Blessed are they who know how to forgive, for they shall live the abundant life. 


Blessed are they whose hope is grounded in the life of God, for they shall not 


suffer sickness unto death. 


Blessed are the defenders of human dignity, for they shall know the depth of the 


mystery of God's love. 


by Thomas Spann 


(Tom is a senior active in A.B.S. and a graduate of Bishop 


College. 


He read some of his poetry at the coffee—house 


given by A.B.S. at the end of Black History Week.) 


and racism because we can no longer endure the 
continual destruction of our lives and minds. 
This remains especially true for us who 
are students here at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. We are committed to the goal of being 
an integral part of Princeton Seminary (not 
merely a token presence) by participating in 
its life wherever possible and by offering 
our unique contributions and perspectives 50 
that this Seminary may grow and be enriched. 
Also, we are committed to the highest quality 
of theological education for ourselves and 
future black clergy in'order that we may be 
adequately prepared to minister to black and 
all people in a pluralistic society, what- 
ever our vocations may be. Because of these 
commitments and our commitments to Jesus 
Christ and to the growth of the Seminary, 
we are called to speak out concerning our 
life here at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
We speak with urgency not only out of — 
concern for the education and the lives of 
our people but also out of concern that Prince- 
ton Seminary is abdicating its leadership role 
and high standing in quality theological ed- 
ucation. The question about the validity of 
PTS’s standing and about the quality of its 
education arises through the unintentional 
and unfortunate results of the educational 
process here at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
namely thats 


1. Students are insulated from a major 
religious, cultural and political force in 
North America, namely the Black Experience, 
with the results of such insulation or lack 
of exposure being that students are unprepared 
to minister and represent the church in a 
pluralistic society; 


2. Black students remain unprepared to 
minister to black people on all vocational 
levels, but instead, we experience attempts 
to mold us into white, middle-class Presby- 
terians. Such attempts seem to invalidate 
the black experience and minimize the his— 
torical and contemporary significance of the 
black church; 


3. Even though Princeton may be a leader 
in the enrollment of international students 
and will have a chair in Evangelism and World 
Missions, it still does not truly possess 
and teach an ecumenical perspective consonant 
with its ecumenical leadership because of 
its lack of black facuity, especially a black 


theologian and a black church historian, 
and its lack of specific courses in the 
curriculum concerning the black experience. 


It is a mistaken conception that "Black 
Studies" is an exclusive academic discipline 
for only black students. Rather "Black 
Studies" exists as an ecumenical academic 
discipline because 


a) The black experience exists as an 
inseparable part of the (white) American 
experience, ) 

b) The black experience has profoundly 
and immeasurable affected the history and 
culture of America and the world, 

c) White students will minister to and 
interact with other persons than those of 
their own race, culture and religion, 

d) Those of us from the Third World 
have very much in common, so that our 
struggles and theologies (Afro-American, 
African, Latin American, Native American, 
Asian, etc) cannot be so rigidly separated 
or differentiated. 


We affirm that to remedy this severe 
deficiency in the Princeton Seminary edu- 
cational experience the first priority step 
must be to secure a Coordinator of Black 
Studies. The Coordinator of Black Studies 
would. exist as an administrative appoint-~ 
ment, in the Office of Professional Studies 
and in conjunction with (relationship to) 
the Office of the Dean of the Seminary. 

The need for a person functioning in this 
capacity remains so clearly identifiable 
in light of the fact that 


1. The work and contribution of the 
late Dr. Edler Hawkins was so invaluable 
to the life of this Seminary, 

2. There are more black students now 
enrolled than when the position was first 
created, 

3. The needs of black students are 
greater and more varied, 

4, No existing source in the Seminary 
is sufficient to meet the needs of black 
students, 

5- The contribution of black students 
is so valuable and needed that someone is 
needed to facilitate and direct that po- 
tential, 

6. The Seminary needs someone who em— 
bodies an ecumenical perspective and who 


can relate to, identify with and respond 
pastorally to all students (i.e., affirming, 
enabling, teaching, equipping, disciplining 
and caring for them.) 


We believe that with its responsibilities 
and challenges, the position of Coordinator 
of Black Studies remains exacting but not 
unfulfillable. However, to function profic-— 
iently/adequately in this position calls for 
an investment which would not be possible 
for an individual carrying full-time teaching 
responsibilities. Therefore, we emphatically 
believe that the Coordinator of Black Studies 
should not be a new or old black faculty mem-— 
ber, but must be an administrative position 
with very limited teaching responsibilities. 

The responsibilities of the Coordinator 
of Black Studies, as an administration ap— 
pointment, would include: 


1. To develop the Black Studies program 
to meet the needs of all students and to be 
an integral part of the entire Seminary cur- 
riculum, 

2. To relate constructively to both 
faculty and administration, 

3. To teach competently in one of the 
academic disciplines from a black perspective, 

4. To respond pastorally to all students, 

5. To counsel, advise and enable black 
students, 

6. To be a liaison to black churches 
(in connection with the Field Education 
Office) to coordinate field work and per- 
manent placement. 


Since Princeton Seminary has never really 
has a Black Studies Program, even though it 
may have had a Coordinator of Black Studies, 
it is instructive here now to present the 
purpose and goals of such a program: 


A. Purpose: To explore historically, cul- 
turally and theologically the nature and sig— 
nificance of the Black Experience and its re- 
lationship, impact and contributions to the 
development of the United States and the world. 


B. Goajs: 1. To understand the Christian 
faith from an interracial and intercultural 
perspective; 

2. To understand and realize 
that the destinies of all people, regardless 
of race (since we are all part of God's cre- 
ation and members of the family of God through 
JTesne Christ) and because of race (through our 


collective history), are inextricable in- 
terwoven while each one's racial identity 
with its cultural diversity cannot be denied; 

3. To understand the nature of suf- 
fering and oppression in their varied forms; 

4. To understand the meaning of liber-— 
ation, biblically, theologically and onto- 
logically; 

5. To learn to "do theology" (to engage 
in critical reflection on society and the 
world in light of the Word of God) and to 
respond prophetically and pastorally in 
situations of human need; 

6. To prepare black clergy for minis-— 
try to black people; 

7. To sensitize white students to the 
issues faced by the black community in a 
pluralistic and racist society; 

8, To prepare students to minister 
in urban areas which are largely populated 
by minorities and to minister in local 
churches which are faced with decreasing 
white congregations and faced with the 
questions/issues of integrating their 
churches with and ministering to minorities 
in the immediate communities; 

9. To prepare all students to minister 
in the Church Universal to its diverse 
members, honoring their uniqueness and 
diversity because of race, sex, national 
origin, socio-economic status, age, relig- 
ious orientation, or physical condition. 


As an integral and viable part of the 
entire Seminary curriculum, the implemen— ; 
tation of the Black Studies Program should 
afford the opportunity for all students to 
study the black experience as a basic com— © 
ponent of a theological education. Of 
course, there are differing opinions about 
the nature, content and structure of the- 
ological education. Many students feel 
that there are too many required courses, 
while on the other hand, some faculty 
may feel that more courses should be re-— 
quired in the curriculum. We firmly be- 
lieve, for the reasons stated above, 
that each student in the Master of Div— 
inity and Master of Arts degree programs 
would benefit from taking a course that 
would explore historically, culturally i 
and theologically the nature and signific- _ 


ance of the black experience and its rela—- 
tionship, impact and contributions to the 
development of the United States and the | 


something of the variety of perspectives at 
the Seminary on the "Gay issue" -~— and both 
emphatically belong in the Viewpoint. 
Putting both in the same issue may be 
jarring to some, but I feel there is no 
need to "help" the two speak to eachother, 
except at one point. Coming myself from 
the annual meeting of the Witherspoon 


world. Such a course would be interdiscip— 
inary in nature, being listed in both the 
Church History and Theology departments. 
Then, with such a foundation, each student 
would have the option of taking any electives 
offered py the full-time black faculty, the 
visiting black lecturers, or offered through 
‘Princeton University. 


We affirm that a truly effective Black 
Studies Program necessarily requires more 
full-time black faculty. We regard this as 
the second priority, following the first one 


Society of the UPC (Feb 24-26), which had 
representatives from both the majority and 
the minority of the Task Force, I am very 
favorably impressed with Dr. Story's pos— 


of appointing as soon as possible a Coordin- itive report on the "Chicago Plan" confer— 
ator of Black Studies. Neither hiring two ence, With regard to Sandy Brawder's 
visiting lecturers nor any lecture series mention of those seminarians who will be 
can meet the urgent need of more full—time (and in some cases, have been) re-called 
black faculty. We certainly realize that by their presbyteries and quizzed as their 
the hiring and appointment of black faculty, affectional preferences, though, I find 

or the refusal to hire and appoint them, a— Dr. Story's mention of the objections 
bides within the power and responsibilities raised to some sections of the minority 

of the Senior Faculty. report very important. 

Therefore, the effective implementation At least one of the parts of the min-— 
of a viable Black Studies Program includes ority report that various people at Chica- 
the appointment and hiring of a Coordinator go dissented to was Recommendation number 
of Black Studies, a black theologian, and a 10, concerning the civil rights of Gays. 
black church historian. We belive that the Although Dr. Story does not refer specif- 
creation, development and implementation of ically to this, with my own information 
the Black Studies Program must be a priority coming from presentations and an exchange 
of this seminary, which must begin immediat- between Dr. Richard Lovelace and Mr. John 
ely and be developed expeditiously until fru- Fry of frying pan, I can say that Dr. 
ition. Lovelace is fully in favor of the minority 

We, the Association of Black Seminarians, report at this point. At the conference, 
hereby present this statement and proposal in however, Drs. Williams and Overton backed 
order that Princeton Theological Seminary may away from this recommendation. The import 
fulfill its calling to provide the highest of this is plain, particularly as it re- 
quality of theological education and that its lates to the possibility of purges of 
students may be fully equipped to minister Gays within the UPC and the sort of thing 
and represent the Church in a pluralistic so-~ Sandy mentions. Dr. Lovelace, however, 
ciety, extending the pattern of ministry of also mentioned that "The Chicago Plan,Inc." 
our Lord Jesus Christ. has now been disbanded formally, for rea— 
sons that are still unclear (to me at 
least). 

By going into this at all, though, I 
have hoped to underline the importance of 
the issues at stake. We did not manage 
to get anyone so far to write on the 
Social Action Committee's well attended 
"Question and Answer Forum on Homosexuality 
and Lesbianism" of Feb. 9. In view of amp— 
lifying the debate represented in this 
issue, however, I hope that if either Dr. 
Lovelace or Dr. Williams are brought to 
this campus this spring that someone will 
be willing to put together an article or 
a response. Any further discussions, 


by Robert C. Rogers, President 
Florence Ridley, Secretary—Treasurer 
Clanton Dawson, Corresponding Secretary 
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AN EDITORIAL RESPONSE TO THE "HOMOSEXUALITY / 


LESBIANISM STATEMENT” AND TO "THE CHICAGO 
PLAN CONFERENCE" 
by Chris Iosso, editor 


Obviously, these two articles present 


presentations, and especially, reading of 
the Task Force's report will be especially 
important for those seminarians who will be 
selected to go to this year's General As-— 
sembly. : 
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OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HARLEM 


Our Father who art in Harlem 
who understands your name? 
New York's kingdom has come. 
Has Thy will been done 
in Harlem as it is in Heaven? 
Give us this day our dimes and dollars, 
and forgive us our wrongs 
as we forgive our wrong—doers. 
And lead us not into depression 
or 
dehumanization, 
But deliver us from our oppressors, 
For in Harlem is 
Your struggle, 
Your challenge, 
Your victory. 
AMEN. 


by Thomas Spann 
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INTERNAL SIN by Sherry A. Jones 


(Sherry is a middler and a graduate of Temple 
University. She is also active in A.B.S. 
and in organizing times of informal worship. 
Her poetry has appeared previously in 
Viewpoint. ) 


The theme for this Black History Week was 
centered on Eph. 2:14, concerning the oneness 


* 


and capacities are determined by biological 


of all believers in Christ. Through Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, God has "broken 
down the dividing wall of hostility" be- 
tween races. We are reconciled in God, 
with the fullness of spiritual reality 
overcoming the racial hostility. Through 
the Spirit, we are made members of the 
"household of God". But, we have to 
actualize this reality by accepting who 
we are in Christ Jesus. And, on reflection, 
we must ask what causes us to replace that 
wall. What causes division, strife aud 
hatred among us? As Christians, we must 
begin to call racism not a problem —— 
which is too external —- but what it is -—- 
which is sin. 

According to the dictionary, racism is 
"the assumption that psychocultural traits 


race, which is coupled with a belief in 
the inherent superiority of a particular 
race, and its right to dominance over others 
This is the experience of minorities in 
America; Institutional Racism has ruled 
the social-—political structures of the 
United States. But, have we treated rac— 
ism as an innate attitude or belief? No. 
We've placed external laws and regulations 
that band-aid the problem, which is in 
fact an internal problem deep as the soul. 

When we read the Sermon on the Mount, 
we see Jesus applying the law internally 
as well as externally. Jesus revealed 
that our motives and attitudes must be 
changed as thoroughly as any external obe- | 
dience to the Law. The Law was to make a i 
wholistic change in one's life -—mind, body t 
and soul, leading to a right relationship 
with both God and men/women. These are 
the internal and external aspects, both 
of which appear in Jesus’ summary of the } 
commandments. To love God with our entire ~ 
being then means to obey the Law inter- | 
nally as well as externally. Sin is what | 
builds walls internally; we break away 
from relationships with God and humanity. 

We as believers know and have the power 
to deal with sin, which has been overcome | 
in Christ Jesus. We have the power ! 
through His death and resurrection to 
"put off our old natures” and "put on our 
new natures" which are in the likeness of 
God: loving, compassionate, forgiving and | 
just. Sin no longer has power over us, | 
for we are dead to our sins and alive in 


God. As children of God, and heirs with 
Christ, we are to live in victory over sin 
and with the knowledge that the "walls of 
hostility have been broken down." 

Do we live this way though, or has the 
world defined for us our lifestyles and per- 
meated them with sin? Are we following the 
course of this world or leading and setting 
the course as kingdom people? We must begin 
to deal with racism as sin: that which trans— 
gresses the laws of God, destroys persons by 
hatred, and replaces the "walls" with shells. 

We as Christians know the remedy for sin 
-— repentance, confession and filling of the 
Holy Spirit. We know from I John 1:9 that 
if we confess our sins God will forgive us, 
and by the blood of Jesus Christ wash us 
clean from all unrighteousness. It is in 
the Spirit that we are made one body. The 
Spirit works in us to help us confess, re- 
pent, obey and keep the law internally as 
well as externally. Once we have confessed, 
repented, and receive our cleansing by His 
blood, then we must ask the Holy Spirit to 
fill that emptied area in our lives. 

When we can begin seeing that that 
which we call racism as sin, then we can 
apply the transforming power of God's Spirit 
and word through the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Only God has the power to change sinful in- 
ner natures of men and women. The external 
laws may help us deal with the problem and 
may help us walk on the same streets; only 
the new life in Christ will help us "walk 
by the Spirit"! 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


A MEDITATION ON MARTIN LUTHER KING -—- occasioned 


by the Black History Week and T.V. series pre- 


sentations. by Mac Hammett 


(Mac is a middler and a graduate of the 
University of California, Berkeley. He 
is a native of Anderson, South Carolina. ) 


I remember the day Martin Luther King 
died. My father spoke to me saying, "Well, 
I am glad that is over." I knew well what 
he meant. There were very few who were for 
the civil rights of blacks then. He thought 
that the movement was indeed over and that 


things would get back to the way they were 
before. He was wrong. Things never were 
the same. He wasn't a Christian then, 

nor was I. I would hope that becoming 

a Christian would have made a difference 
in saying this. However, there were a 

lot of Christians then and it did not 

seem to make a difference. 

Yet, it was over. The laws were 
changed and gradually enforced, and life 
changed a little —- mostly in the South, 
but all too quickly things became quiet 
again and it was all over. The whole na-— 
tion moved on to other struggles, thinking 
it was over. We remember the movement, 
we remember King and yet the struggle is 
very present. We remember the civil rights 
movement as if it were the ancient history 
it is not. 

I will never believe that King fought 
just for the change in laws or that he 
fought only for justice for the blacks. 

I believe that he wanted to see Christ in 
a nation's policies. He was trying to 
open my own eyes and those of my father. 
He was trying to open the eyes of us all. 
He wanted to see Christ make a difference 
in the hearts of people. I don't think 
the movement will be over for a long 
time. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * % * 


A REPORT FROM THE TRENTON PROJECT 


by Chris Iosso (editor and Trenton 
correspondent) 


When some people hear that there are 
some seminarians living in Trenton, they 
immediately think of some (white) students 
living in a ramshackle house on the ur— 
ban (ghetto) frontier -- surrounded by 
the poor, blacks, muggers and winos in 
any number of combinations. The reality, 
for us at least, is somewhat different 
-- though I hate to disillusion people, 
particularly those who have never lived 
in cities or poorer areas. I should say, 
however, that there are other seminarians 
in Trenton other than the five of us 
(Carol Ripley, Jan Anderson, Bill Galvin, 
Lee Ann Inman, and Chris Iosso) and that 
I speak to some degree only for myself. 
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The "Trenton Project", as we at times 
grandly have called it, is at the moment 
simply the five of us living in a comfortable 
manse next to a church in a fairly decent 
part of Trenton -—— on the border between an 
increasingly Spanish-speaking and black 
area and a largely Italian—ethnic one. We 
have a backyard,. a small parking lot, and 
lots of rooms to study and entertain in. 
Though the church next door has been broken 
into a few times, and one of our cars once, 
it is a pretty safe area -- these things 
happen in suburbia. The biggest hardship now 
seems to be the 20-35 minutes commuting time 
on the days we go into Princeton for classes 
-—— which is to say, something we hardly notice. 

On the other hand, none of us has very 
far to commute to field work. Of the five, 

I have the only non-church job and the one 
farthest away; in a prison just above Trenton, 
while the others work in churches nearby the 
house. This aspect of greater proximity to 
one's work was intended to be the biggest 
part of the project, and it is an aspect of 
it that has turned out very well. 

We have come to see ourselves as part 
of the community that our congregations are 
parts of -—- or in my case, where most of the 
inmates are from. One can visit back and 
forth and become much more familiar with 
people's lives and the problems they face 
—— there's much less insulation (and isola- 
tion)than there is in Princeton. In my case, 
in the past month I have visited men just re- 
leased from the prison on two occasions, and 
I spend Wednesday evenings with a relatively 
new Scout troop in an all black district. 

The project, then, is more than "simply" 
a house —— because the seminarians involved 
have been working as well as living in Tren- 
ton —— but still our primary institutional 
definition has been our going to school in 
Princeton. For this reason, we can not claim 
to be fully in Trenton, but remain commuters; 
more similar in our view to the cleaning 
women busing in early than to the three- 
piece business suits going out on the trains, 
but too transient to be Trentonians in a num- 
ber of ways. Even if we were able to have 
some of our class time in the city in addition 
to our field work, we might still be too "in 
and out"? to develop the continuity necessary 
for a more substantial urban project. Students 
alore, staying at the most the 3 years of the 
M.Div. programs, provide an unstable organi- 


zational base as long as their programs 
are not modified. 

What sort of things did we want? And 
what sort of things would we like to see 
develop? If it seems that I have been 
qualifying or even belittling our venture 
—— what am I comparing it to? What are 
some possibilities that we have not been 
able to explore? The answers to these 
questions require a bit of history, of 
seminary ventures in Newark as well as 


Trenton, and of previous efforts in Trenton. 


The fate of the now virtually unknown New-— 
ark Extension Program (of 1972-75) also 
provides some instructive comparisons with 
the present experience. As it happens, 
one of our current members was also a 
participant in the Newark Program. 

It must first be said in this area of 
overview, that compared with Newark or 
Philadelphia, Trenton is hardly a large 
and unmanageable city. This we knew 
long ago, and this was a factor in our 
own and other previous human investments 
in Trenton. With a population of only 
about 200,000 and a number of still 
stable neighborhoods, it has even been 
suggested that if the processes of decay 
in any city could be arrested, Trenton 
would be a likely site for the miracle. 
This is not the particular article for 
an apologia for urban ministry, which 
would have to indicate more of the moral 
magnitude of the urban problem, but rather 
to say that an overview and estimate of 
conditions in the city preceeded our sel-— 
ection of the present site and our de- 
cision to commit ourselves to move against 
the inertia of convenience in Princeton. 

A fuller history of the previous ef- 
forts in Trenton has been written and 
may appear in a future Viewpoint. Much 
of our information and encouragement, 
though, came from students and a faculty 
member who have now graduated or left the 
Seminary, but who were parts of a group. 
which had a house in Trenton during the 
years 1974-76. Some of these predeces— 
sors have remained in the city, working 
in church or social service jobs. This 
larger group continued to meet to worship 
and share after they had variously mar-— 
ried and moved into different parts of 
Trenton, continuing as a network of sorts. 
Another member of our group was a part of 


that network and lived down here for a year 
previous to our own coming together. 


the Newark program, which at that point was 
on its way out. Stories conflict as to the 
good and bad in that experiment, depending 
-on whether you talk to a former participant 
or someone from the field education office 
who saw all 3 or 4 years of the program. 
I myself can only say with certainty that 
both the seminary administration and the 
| Presbytery of Newark invested in the program 
in ways that showed institutional support. 
The initial group of 10 seminarians (9 
‘men, 1 woman, and 3 spouses) lived in a num- 
ber of apartments but met together as a 
group for classes as well as community time 
in Newark. A faculty member -— now at ano- 
ther teaching post -- spent parts of two 
days and a night in Newark each week. New- 
ark in those days was a very lively place 


itically conscious than any subsequent urban 
group. They are reported to have had a very 
positive experience, but there was an unwise 
one year limit placed on any seminarians’ 
involvement in the program. The greater 
commuting distance did not seem to be too 
much of a problem for the first year group 
because of the classroom work done up there, 
and because of the integration that was at- 
tempted between academic and practical 
(field ed. related) experience. 

Later years of the Newark program were 
less successful, as student motivation 
changed and the Seminary administration 
seemed to “take over" the program. Not that 
the Seminary hadn't from the first supported 
the program, but less and less could the 
Participants call it their own —— not having 
initiated it themselves as much. They did, 
however, manage to get a large house, which 
certainly helps in the development of com— 
munity, as it has with us. Future Viewpoint 


Nevertheless, a few conclusions may be 
drawn. 

1. At the time of the Newark program, 
the Seminary was making something of an 
attempt to prepare some students for min- 
istry in an urban setting. It seems to be 
doing much less now, despite Dr. Winter's 
efforts in his "ministry and church in the 
}metropolitan context" course. The Seminary 
is no more to blame for its shift away from 


This earlier Trenton group had known about 


to be, and students were apparently more pol- 


material may clarify these events a bit more. 
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direct urban involvement than the church 
and the society as a whole which have come 
to more and more ignore the process of 
urban deterioration, Since the suburban 
church, of which this seminary is a pro- 
duct, thinks it benefits from the forces 
that turn our cities into wastelands, it 
is unlikely that "successful" churches will 
jeopardize their institutional survival 
with concern for the city. Can the Sem— 
inary’s tail wag the church's dog? 

2. On amore pragmatic level, deal-— 
ing with what we have, it is important that 
the Seminary support not stifle the “self- 
determination" of the students involved 
on these projects. Most students may be 
unable to move 10-12 miles off campus 
without a great deal of encouragement, 
whatever moral and social issues are at 
stake. For those of us who have done 
so, and who have selected ourselves and 
grown together as a group, the experience 
has been excellent. We are concerned 
about continuity, however, 

3. The experience of "community" 

-—- sought by many seminarians -- may be 

a by-product of the self-selection proc-— 
ess among individuals who have worked out 
something of their own identities; in 
these cases in terms of the purposes 
(relating to concern for the urban sit- 
uation) that then draw the groups to- 
gether. This is perhaps to generalize 
too much from our own group's experience, 
but it may hold for any groups within the 
seminary population which move beyond con- 
cern for "community" to the development 
of a particular identity and the relative 
maturity of not depending on the institu— 
tion for direction it does not provide. 

4. What seminary can provide is the 
freedom that comes with information about 
alternatives to the beaten track of the- 
ological enterprise. Some of the most 
important bits of information in this art-— 
icle are a) that there is no longer a 
one year limit to city living, b) that 
financial aid can continue despite the 
usual on-campus housing stipulation, and 
é) that in “permitting” autonomy, the Sem- 
inary is providing a very favorable ex- 
perience for the student who can appreciate 
some physical as well as critical distance 
from the Princeton environment. 

5- This is not to say that the 
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Seminary (administration) is doing a bang 
up job sitting back watching. Obviously, 
from my point of view, it is good that we 
do not simply have another dormitory in 
downtown Trenton, but it is only good be- 
cause the dormitory structure provides its 
own form of insulation, where I would pre- 
fer a few more houses and the different 
sort of learning experience they involve. 


In discussing the future of “our pro- 
ject and speaking from some group consensus, 
we have had a very good year. We have held 
a number of parties and get-togethers down 
here, hoping to present a different image 
of the city and of the hair-—shirted fanatics 
one might have expected to see. I have not 
mentioned how the self-selection process 
also involves the choice of a location and 
a rent that suits the group, although all 
of our members were in on house—hunting and 
bargaining. Neither did I discuss our work 
at balancing service to the larger community 
with the development of our own internal, 


Christian community -— with our daily prayer, 
community time, and "household joys" -—- or 
chores. As it turned out, between time for 


academic work and time for field and volun- 
teer work, we have not gotten to know our 
immediate neighbors very well. 

More significantly, though, I have not 
mentioned the meeting and thinking that is 
going on at our house and at a recent semi- 


nary graduate's church as part of Dr. Winter's 


course. These discussions ——- held joinvly 
with local residents --— concern the nature 
of metropolitan ministry and the difficul- 
ties with the lack of church or seminary 
policy in this field. Even the structure 

of the discussions may hint at the larger 
church's need to learn from the experience 
of community organizers and more specialized 
social agencies for urban strategy. Hope— 
fully, Viewpoint will also hear something of 
what goes on at these meetings. 

The future of seminarians’ involvement 
in Trenton, however, relates to the crit- 
ique of "normal" seminary experience that 
has been implicit in this article thus far. 
I intend to leave it implicit -- at least 
until the discussion of the project that is 


to be presented at the Social Action Committee 


meeting on March 7th at 6:30 (Tues). Those 
interested in the project, though, might try 
to analyze the consistency of their own sit- 


uations in light of the need for Christian 
social involvement in areas where “the 
world" does not go or care. In a time 
when talking about "responsibility" and 
"concern" sounds “radical, there still 
may be some who find preaching about any- 
thing else pretty hollow. Distrustful my— 
self of most high-sounding pitches for the 
ministry, for Jesus or for Princeton, it 
should be understood, of course, that 

this whole article has been a pitch for 
the project. I trust, however, that the 
project can withstand serious scrutiny, 
and I hope that there will be some called 
to continue if not to expand the effort. 


% * * cate * RUG Oe Ie ee Si ENG 


CONCERNING NEWARK -—-— CORRECTIONS TO THE 
TRENTON ARTICLE bysBidY Galvin 


(Bill is a senior and a graduate of War- 
ren Wilson College (N.C.). He was part 
of the original Newark Program, and then 
worked for 3 vears on the UPC's Emergency 
Ministry on Conscience and War'in New 
York and Washington before returning to 
seminary. He is part of the Trenton 
project.) 


In reading Chris' article about urban 
projects of the seminary, there are several 
points I wish to clarify factually concern-— 
ing the origin of the Newark Extension 
Program (NEP). First of all, several sem- 
inarians (at least 4) had been doing in- 
ternships in Newark during the 71-72 ac-— 
ademic year and were convinced that a pro- 
gram that would combine the experience of 
urban ministry with seminary training 
would be valuable; not just for the sem- 
inarians, but also for the church and 
the seminary. The Presbytery of Newark 
agreed, and so a group of students (in- 
cluding some of those on internship) pro- 
posed a program to the seminary in which 
students would live in Newark, work in 
urban ministry, and take courses taught 
in Newark related to urban ministry. The 
proposal had the active support of a few 
professors (specifically Tom Day, Dean 
Hoge and Edler Hawkins). 

It was met with much resistance by 
(Cont. on page 14) 
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STRUGGLE WITH GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER 


Forgive me. 
You have already answered my cry. 
But still it comes, again and again and again. 


Why Pain? 
Why Suffering? 
Dear my Lord, Why? 
Not just mine; almost that seems irrelevant. 
Why all the suffering -- not masses, but multitudes of precious individuals? 
I hate my own pain, but it is minor by comparison; 
It only serves as the sensitive nerve which registers the other cries. 
Not all other cries -- there are millions beyond my imagining —- 
But enough to burden my spirit; enough both to rouse angry rebellion and to weight 
me sown with hopelessness, despair. 
Lord, why? 


Oh, I know with my mind that suffering has meaning, builds character. 

But I cannot feel glad for others’ pain nor for my own. 

Good Friday I love. Easter rends my heart. 

Oh, I know I do not penetrate the depths of the one any more than the heights of 
the other. 

But at least there is some healing in com—passion. 

Easter I can rarely glimpse, and never can I grasp. 


Deep in my being, You have made sure Your goodness, Your Presence. 
But that faith gift, though steadfast with Your faithfulness, does not comfort the 
human storms of feeling. 


Endurance it gives -—- Your grace; 
But hope eludes me still. 
Somehow I fear I'll never understand Easter till all tears are wiped away -—- until 


the dark has lifted for the souls and bodies in present torment here on earth. 
(How is it I can trust You with eternity and yet withhold our fleeting time?) 


Forgive me. 

You have answered all suffering and pain. 

Your victory is won. 

Still I am blind. Still Easter is a wrenching veil of tears. 

Forgive my arrogance -—— I know You care far more for suffering folk than ever I can 
or will. 

Please teach me humility, patience, trust. 
CONFORM ME TO YOUR WILL 


by E. A. McKee 


(Elsie would have us keep in mind that this is a fonry" 
and not a balanced theological statement. As a doc-— 
toral student in Church History, she is quite familiar 
with the consequences of various imbalances. She has 
degrees from Hendrix College and the University of 
Cambridge. ) 
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the Seminary administration, raising the 
typical questions as to whether theological 
education could validly occur in places 
other than Princeton classrooms. Would the 
students get too involved in politics, 
church activities etc. to give adequate 
attention to their studies? With strong 
advocacy from Newark Presbytery, Nick Van 
Dyke of the Field Ed. office and the pro- 
fessors and students, the Seminary agreed 
to permit the program, but their support 
was less than enthusiastic. 

The students who went to Newark each 
paid some additional money to cover the 
commuting expenses incurred by Tom and Dean 
who spent time with us in Newark and taught 
courses there. Dean also had an apartment 
in Newark where he spent almost half of the 
week, and which he paid for out of his own 
pocket and from the "extra" money paid by 
the students. (During the second semester, 
the Seminary decided that in view of Dean's 
time commitment and his function as program 
advisor, they could consider him to have 
the status of the doctoral students that 
were then used as resident advisors, and 
thus give him the stipend normally given 
to RA's.) 

The Presbytery worked with Nick in 
helping us get placed in jobs related to 
urban ministry; in fact, I believe there 
were several positions available that we 
did not have enough students to fill. All 
of our positions were funded by the agen- 
cies for which we worked or churches in 
the presbytery. Most of us worked in or 
related to a local church or several chur- 
ches, the rest worked with community agen—- 
cies (like Unified Vailsburg), and one 
person worked for the Newark ACLU. We 
worked 20 hours a week, and due to our lo- 
cation, we were able to be significantly 
involved in the communities where we were 
working. 

It was not too terribly long into the 
year before it became evident that most of 
us in the NEP were studying more and pre- 
paring for classes better, mainly because 
of an increase in our motivation for 
study. We were in a context where the 
books we were reading made sense and had 
a real applicability, which made an in- 
credible difference in the learning exper- 
ience,. 

Most of us who went to Newark that year 


were politically oriented (we'd been six-— 
ties' college students), and many of us 
had severe questions about traditional 
forms of ministry -- especially the past— 
orate. By the end of the year, most of 

us were affirming the fact that we did 

see validity in parish ministry, and that 
we were personally more inclined towards 
that possibility for ourselves than we had 
been previously. By the end of the year, 
too, everyone who knew much about the NEP 
considered it to be an overwhelming success 
and that included the administration of 
the Seminary. 

I do not think, though, that one can 
deduce from the above facts that the Sem—- 
inary was making an attempt to prepare 
students for urban ministry. The Seminary 
did not have that as a high commitment 
then as it does not now. 

Which leads me to one further point. 
Chris says, "on a more pragmatic level... 
it 1s important that Seminary support 
not stifle the self—determination of the 
students involved in (urban) projects..." 
This is true —— but it puts the bottom 
line way below where it should be. 

Urban churches, as we all know, are 
struggling and have extremely limited re- 
sources, When money is spent on hiring a 
seminary student for a year, it is money 
taken away from the community where it is 
needed. These resources are needed not 
only to develop programs, but to hire 
people from the community to do the kinds 
of tasks that seminarians frequently do, 
so that local folks can develop their own 
leadership abilities. These are the folks 
who have an investment in the community, 
and are likely to still be there working 
long after that seminarian has retreated 
to Princeton or a suburban church. 

If the Seminary is serious about pre— 
paring students for urban ministry, it 
will have to do more than not stifle stu- 
dent: initiative in this area, and this 
means doing much more than it's been doing. 
It will have to find ways for students 
to work in urban settings without siphon- 
ing already scarce resources out of those 
areas and into Princeton. 

One modest proposal is that the Sem- 
inary could fund field work positions 
(as in the Teaching Church program) with- 
out requiring financially strapped urban 


churches to spend their limited money to 
hire seminary students. That is the bottom 
line, if the Seminary is to have a token 
commitment to urban ministry. 

But that's just a beginning. There's 
so much more it could do, if it so desired. 


* * * * % * ¥* * bre Wi Way * % * * * 


STUDENT—TRUSTEE CORRESPONDENCE 


(This issue neither slumbers nor sleeps 
—-but rather boils and then simmers. We 
hope the group of trustees will be as 


serious this time as the students involved. ) 


Tos President James I. McCord and Members 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Res Agenda for the March 9th meeting of stu- 


dent representatives and members of the 
Board of Trustees. 


As was clearly stated in our previous 
communication, it is the desire of Student 
Government acting for the student body in 
general to work out the mechanics by which 
Student—Administration-Trustee communica— 
tion and consultation can occur. To this 
end we suggest that the agenda on March 9th 
concentrate on a discussion of how to imple- 
ment this communication and consultation. 
This would imply two items on our agenda: 


1. A clear policy statement by the 
Board of its desire that emerging initia— 
tives by the administration and Trustees 
be referred to the Seminary Conference for 
dialogue and consultation before they are 
adopted. 

2o A regular consultative structure by 
which student perspectives are available to 
the Board through its regular committees 
and general meetings. 


We hope that this gives you a clear in- 
dication of how we understand the focus and 
agenda of the meeting. If thereare any re- 
servations on the part of your committee as 
to the focus or agenda, we would hope you 
would communicate those to us so we can work 
out these preliminary details before the 
meeting. 

We are confident that the Board will 
realize that responsible consultative pro- 
cesses are in the interests of students, the 
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Board itself, and the seminary community 
as a whole. Friction and mistrust are 
often as much a result of the manner in 
which decisions are arrived at and imple- 
mented as they are a result of the deci- 
sion itself. By a significant process of 
consultation we look forward to the min- 
imizing, if not total elimination, of 
these causes of friction and mistrust. 

We look forward to an extensive and 
fruitful discussion and hope that these 
clarifications are able to facilitate a 
productive meeting. 


George H. McConnel — Seminary Conference 
Chairperson 

B. Michelle Dungee — Student Government 
Chairperson 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


RENOVATIONS WITH INNOVATIONS 


by Joyce Carlson 


(Joyce is a junior in the M.Div. program 
and a graduate of Mount Holyoke. She is 
also on the Facilities Committee and, 
who knows, may want to live in Alex next 
year. ) 


How can a Christian give tacit approv— 
al to a system that he/she perceives to 
be causing effects that are opposed to 
the Gospel of Christ? Such effects may 
be quite visible or almost imperceptable 
and implicit. Though it may seem strong 
to state the issue in this way, the reno-— 
vation of Alexander Hall is an example. 

To begin to understand the potential 
effects of one's environment, however, 
let us look first at the Campus Center. 
We all complain about how the design of 
our Campus Center is one possible stumb-— 
ling block toward student-student and 
student-faculty interaction on campus. 
The dining hall is too large for an in- 
timate conversation. The lounge is often 
occupied by a pianist or a conference 
group. Stevenson Lounge is reserved for 
special meetings -- it is thought of as 
PTS’s parlor. The seminar rooms in the 
basement are poorly ventilated and cramped. 
Our snack bar is impersonal and has only 
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a few rather uncomfortable chairs. Clearly 
the design of a building DOES make a dif- 
ference. 

As Christians we have an obligation to 
be concerned with the indirect effects of 
our actions. If we ignore the chance to fos-— 
ter community among future PTS students which 
is offered by the renovation of Alexander 
Hall, we have failed this obligation. The 
physical layout of a dorm can have direct 
effect upon the type of interaction that 
occurs within the building. The plea that 
“anything students say won't be considered 
anyway, therefore I will not be bothered," 
is a cop-out. We must obtain the facts, re- 
flect upon them, and offer suggestions in a 
calm, reasoned manner. 

Not all of our ideas will be used -—- com- 
promise is part of any interaction between 
persons, in this case students and trustees. 
If we make no attempt now, though, we have 
no right to be displeased with the "new" 
Alexander next year. This is a project 
which could have exciting effects upon gen- 
erations of students. We have an opportun- 
ity to influence the life of some 80 or 
more PTS students who will live in this build- 
ing each year for the next hundred or more 
years, or until the next renovations. 

As I have encountered many rumors sur- 
rounding the Alexander project, I have taken 
the time to enumerate as unbiased a manner 
as I can the facts of the Alexander renova— 
tion, Consider them and respond. 


1. "costs $1,200,000 .000 
2. changes for safety: 
new electrical system, fireproof 
attic, sprinkler system, enclosed staircase, 
baseboard heating and insulation, 
3. Why Alexander to be renovated before 
any other dorm: oldest building on campus, 


violates Federal and State standards for dorms. 


Brown and Hodge Halls will need work soon, 
though. 

4. Guidelines: hope to "preserve the 
charm and integrity" of the building must 
have facilities for the handicapped (i.e. 
outside ramp) 

5. Architects original (not yet official) 
plan; has 16 double rooms, 55 singles, total: 
87 beds (72 beds now), leaves the second floor 
lounge untouched, bathroom on every floor,(the 
new ones for women), puts a large student room 
in the basement, also a laundry and storage 
area, 25001b. elevator. 

6. A meeting was held February 13, with 
about 30 students in attendance, where the 


architect, Mr. Erdman, explained both the 
old floorplan and his new plan. Many 
suggestions were voiced from students re— 
garding single vs. double rooms. The 
feasibility of a cooking facility was 
discussed. Students asked if telephone 
and TV jack could be supplied in each 
room. The need of an intercom system 

was mentioned. Floor lounges or more 
double rooms were discussed in relation 
to the tendency for small groups of stu- 
dents to gather. A music practice room 
for Alexander or the Campus Center was 
mentioned. 

Result: Mr. Erdman has taken our suggestions 
and is considering how they might be in- 
corporated into the plans. 

7. Next steps: plans must be approved 
by April 1, 1978 as bidding will begin 
then. Construction will start on May 31, 
1978 to be completed by September 17, 1978. 

8. Mr. Reed said that women would be 
given rooms in Alexander Hall next year 
"if any apply to live there." 

9. Copies of the proposed floor plan 
will be available by March 3, 1978 in Mr. 
Reed's office. 


Joyce Carlson 
Facilities Committee 
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COMMENTS: PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE —- on the 
Human Sexuality Seminar at Rutgers Medical 


School 
i by Robert Andrews 


(Bob is a senior in the M.Div program 
and a graduate of Hobart College. He 
has appeared on our pages previously. ) 


My palms were sweaty and my tongue 
was dry. A bead of perspiration trickled 
down my spine. My laughter, more like a 
giggle, was tellingly nervous. My heart 
fluttered with anticipation and my whole 
body tingled with excitement. This wasn't 
my first time, but it surely was going 
to be my best. 

With pen poised in the air and note- 
pad covering my lap, I anxiously awaited 
the inaugural address at the Rutgers sym-— 
posium on Human Sexuality. 

I was no stranger to this yearly sym- 
posium. Two years ago I sat in this same 


lecture theatre and listened to experts, 
Dr. John Money for instance, discuss the 
distinction between gender identity and 
sexual orientation. I left that year's 
symposium not only with information and 


knowledge which I could not have found else- 


where, but also with the realization that 
any minister worth his or her salt had bet- 
ter become familiar with the current med- 


ical and psychoanalytical data on human sex- 


uality. 

Two years ago I attended the symposium 
because I was bored between semesters and 
because a friend urged me to go. This year 


I attended the symposium because I was drawn 


to it. This is what made the symposium ex- 
ceptionally stimulating: I went there not 
to busy away a few days; rather, I went 
there because I saw this symposium as an 
integral and necessary contribution to my 
pastoral maturation. I had been seduced 
by the need to learn about human sexuality 
and by the need to invest this new knowl- 
edge in my forthcoming ministry. From Jan- 


uary 30 to February 3 of this year, the sym- 


posium and I courted each other. 

This symposium, conducted by the de- 
partments of Psychiatry and Community Med- 
icine at the Rutgers Medical School, re-— 
quired the attendance of the medical stu- 
dents and invited participation bv social 
workers, sex and marriage counselors, , sem— 
inarians, and others involved in the "help- 


ing" professions. 


The five day symposium 


featured lectures, films, panel discussions, 


and small group discussions about the various 


dimensions and ramifications of sexual at- 
titudes and behaviors. Anyone could attend 


the formal presentations, as I did, but only 


those registered could benefit from the 


small group discussions. The following sched- 


ule, taken from this year's syllabus, is an 
example of a typical day at the symposium: 


9:00 # £Rape 

10:00 Sex offenses and offenders 
10:30 Masturbation 

11:15 Small groups and lunch 

1345 sex therapy 

3:15 Small groups 

5:30 Adjourn 

(7:00 Evening Workshops (optional) 


This sampling alone does not adequately 
Suggest the range of pertinent topics pre-— 
sented and discussed, although it does give 
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you an idea of how each day was impacted 
with the many facets of sexuality hertofore 
unknown or ignored by the participating 
professions. 

It is beyond me to paraphrase all the 
conclusions reached and all the proposi- 
tions raised by this symposium. I wish 
that I could; I wish that I could dissem- 
inate a word for word record of the pro- 
ceedings. But I can't. Besides, many of 
you will have the chance to hear it for 
yourselves next winter. 

Permit me, however, this one summary. 
Contrary to two years ago, most doctors, 
clinicians, and most counselors involved 
in this year's symposium were beginning 
to draw a distinction between genital sex- 
uality and the sexuality of the person. 
The distinction being made is the distinc-— 
tion between the orgasmic "kick", and big 
bang, and the intimacy involved in a more 
holistic sexuality. Genital activity does 
not necessarily denote intimate sexuality. 
Words like "commitment" and “love are 
beginning to work their way back into 
clinical textbooks. Although there are 
inherent dangers in drawing too great a 
distinction between genital sexuality and 
intimate sexuality (a distinction which 
might lead to new forms of irresponsible 
dualism), it is nonetheless refreshing 
and hopeful to hear stressed over and 
above the quick "kick" the importance of 
an intimate sexual encounter. 

Over four hours of each day were de- 
voted to the small group workshops. The 
small groups, their importance emphasized 
by the amount of time allotted them, were 
to take advantage of the mix of profession- 
al interests and make some sense out of 
the formal presentations. Unfortunately, 
enrollment for these small groups was lim- 
ited —- the organizers of the symposium 
wished rightly to maintain groups which 
were manageable, groups which encourage 
candor. 

Because of the limited enrollment and 
because seminarians are invited to partic-— 
ipate on the basis of a quota, many inter-— 
ested seminarians were unable to register 
for the small group discussions. I am 
glad that some seminarians were able to 
benefit from these discussions, but I am 
disgruntled with the process by which these 
seminarians were entitled to participate. 
I question the handling of this selection 
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by the seminarian liaison to the departments 
of Psychiatry and Community Medicine, as I 
saw no opportunity for seminarians to regis-— 
ter for this symposium, either in the Wine- 
skin, the Viewpoint, or elsewhere. 

Ironically enough, I have learned that 
due to various forms of insecurity, insensi- 
tivity, and ignorance on the part of the 
med. students with regard to women's and Gay 
issues, some registered seminarians were 
ceasing to go to the small groups that they 
had been able to get into. Though they may 
have been mixed blessings for some, however, 
others of us would have liked to have had 
the chance to try them. Next year then, 
provided our "credit" is still good, I 
strongly suggest that the process by opened 
up to the proper first—come—first—served 
basis, possible with alternates. 


Editorial note: At the Seminary Conference 
meeting on Valentine's Day, Dr. McCord 
pointed out that one of the reasons for 

the up-coming visit of Masters and Johnson 

to the campus (March 8-10) is "some dissat— 
isfaction with the nature of the Rutgers 
seminar.” Three students in seminary con- 
ference noted their own positive responses 
—— and even jth Bob's criticisms, we are left 


wondering whose dissatisfaction we are dealing 


with, The chief editor was among those 20-5 
who went to Rutgers —-— unfortunately during 
the first week of classes -— and he had a 
very good experience, even in his small group. 
Though applauding the decision to bring 
Masters and Johnson, too, we wonder about 
other reasons there might have been for in- 
viting them to come. | 

As editorial notes on this issue have 
taken the place of the update section, we 
will here also note that the Seminary Con- 
ference is having a town meeting on decision-— 
making of the Seminary on March 2nd. Another 
topic at that conference meeting was the work 
of the Academic Review Committee, which may 
be developing new patterns for the present 
mass—"education” junior year. We would 
heartily encourage those Professors working 
on this project and look forward to hearing 


more ; 
F Chris Iosso 


mama said 


as i packed that dreary morning, 

to go off to college, 

my heart pumped much faster than usual. 

tears came to my eyes. 

deep down in my restless soul 

i could hear the words of truth 

spoken to me by my sunday school teacher. 

somehow everything rushed in at once. 

i did not know exactly what to say; 

i just held my peace and steadied myself. 

sister hugged me tight 

as if she could hold me forever. 

but they all knew that duty called 

and i was compelled to answer. 

my family huddled around me that morning, 

wishing me well and saying good things © 
to me. 

but i shall never forget what mama said, 

as i turned to go out the door. 

"be an honor student, if you must, ' 
she said. 

"and if you should not reach that, 

remember that life has a greater honor 
for you, 

if you are honest—to-—God and honest—to- 
self- 

that way, you'll be honest with others.’ 


thomas spann 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH KARLFRIED FROEHLICH ON 


BIBLICAL INERRANCY by Mike Arges 


| (Mike is a senior in the M.Div. program and 
a graduate of Princeton University. Dr. 
Froehlich is professor of the history of 

| the early and medieval church. It may be 
worth noting that Mike is a Southern Bap- 
tist and that Dr. Froehlich is a Lutheran.) 


The following is a response to an article 
jin the February 6 Viewpoint by Daniel Deaton, 
aThM. candidate, entitled "Biblical Inerran-— 
cy: A Nineteenth Century Invention?". Mr. 
Deaton’s article seems to intend to show 
that the rationalistic system of inerrancy 
of the literal sense of scripture, as devel- 
oped by Charles Hodge and B.B. Warfield, is 
consistent with the view of Biblical inter- 
pretation in the early Church, the middle 
ages, and the Protestant Reformation. Our 
reply necessarily took an interview form be- 
cause of busy schedules, and I regret the 
consequent informality. 


ARGES: Dr. Froehlich, I notice that Mr. 
Deaton in his article speaks of Biblical 
inerrancy, suggesting that this is an idea 
which is normative throughout church history. 
But I have a problem of definition here. My 
understanding is that the words "Biblical 
inerrancy" would, for Charles Hodge, refer 
to the inerrancy of the literal sense of 
scripture. Yet the church fathers refer 
to several senses of scripture other than the 
literal sense, often preferring the nonliterai 
Senses to the literal, or even regarding the 
literal sense of scripture as a snare and 
‘stumbling block. Would the early fathers 
: (cont. on pg. 4) 
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THE GREAT RAT PARADIGM 
BY J. Randall Nichols 


(Dr. Nichols is Director of the Doctor of 
Ministry program, and Lecturer in Theology 
and Communication. In his PTS student 
days he was Editor of Viewpoint, Wineskin, 

and Dimension, and author of such inflam- 

matary classics as "Life with a Lame Duck 

Faculty" and "The Tintinabulum Abscon- 
ditum, or For Whom the Bell Stole." He 


may or may not have since been forgiven. ) 


Owing, no doubt, to my interest in 
communication and the symbolic process, 
the editors have asked me to write a brief 
scholarly comment on the Great Rat tradi- 
tion, whose supposed demise Paul Rorem 
laments later in these pages. I confess 
to at least an avuncular interst in the 
Rat (leaving aside, for now, which genera— 
tion). I was a student living in Hodge 
Hall the night the Great Rat first appeared, 
which I suppose puts me as close to the roots 
of things as if I had orange paint on my 
hands. Several rats came and went between 
my leaving Princeton for parish ministry 
and my return three years ago. It has been 
a fascinating and nostalgic opportunity to 
watch, time-lapse, a tradition grow. That 
is what I want to talk about. 

For we have a paradigm on the loose 
here, whether of rats, biblical texts, or 
the church itself, and we ignore it at our 
peril. A few words of history to begin. 

The Great Rat was what you might call 
a low-level protest movement founded one 
dark night by some marginally literate 
students who had been, well, reflecting on 
things. The "cause" which got attached to 

(cont. on pg. 2) 
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The editors are proud to announce that the 


Viewpoint operating budget ran out 2 issues 
ago, and that publication, prolonged by the 
gift of the Student Government's part of a 
common typing budget, may become an issue in 
itself. More problematic, we would hate to 
have the proverb "pride goeth before a fall" 
come true and see ourselves scrambling for 
bucks, but we trust that community support 
would materialize if necessary. 

Another fairly important point concerns 
Viewpoint'’s "gentleman's agreement" copy— 
right policy, particularly with regard to 
poems and short stories. Obviously, whatever 


we print is primarily for in-house consumption. 


Concerning lighter matters: we would like 
to commend the pranksters who lampooned us 


and the Seminary in general in the Wine Bottle/ 


Nopoint, a worthy successor of the Foreskin. 
On the matter of the choice of Viewpoint ed-— 
itor for next year — still an arbitrary and 
autocratic process; the tip is to publish in 
the previous years’ Viewpoint. 
credential. 


It's your best 


the "bet', I have it on good authority, had 
to do with strange gnawing sounds in the 
walls of Hodge, which had begun to awaken 
one particularly contentious seminarian 
every night. He was and is not known to 

be an immediately cheerful waker-upper. 

All efforts to move the administration to 
exterminative action having failed, the 
matter was, so to speak, moved to the realm 
of the symbolic. 

The original color was orange (Sherwin- 
Williams "Bonfire," if I recall) and the 
caption was English (the Latin for "rat" is 
not "rattus" but "mus," which seemed com— 
pletely infra dig). No representational 
Significance was intended; considering the 
condition of the artists, perhaps none was 
even possible. Its style was archaic, a 
perfectly unpretentious rat. Footprints 
led to a painted hole in the wall, which 
was as far as the parabolic significance got. 

Reactions the next morning were mixed. 
The late Tom Brian, then Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, who was quite pos— 
itive the Rat represented him, took umbrage. 
In time he was calmed and actually came to 
like the beast. The Rat seemed to have a 
soothing effect on campus, and it is re- 
ported that the gnawing sounds which started 
it all soon ceased. It is also reported 
that the perpetrators graduated and got mar- 
ried. 

Over the months and years the Great Rat 
wore down, of course, and the tradition had 
to open new chapters. But notice what hap-— 
pened. Soon the original archaic simplic— 
ity was embellished with realism and art— 
istry; the monochrome orange gave way to 
different colors, and high church Latin 
replaced koine English. Letters were 
added suggesting that the Rat was somebody, 
a not very kind imputation at the least. 

As Paul Rorem has correctly pointed out, 

the low level protest became an institution; 
the latest Rat was painted not in the dead 
of night but painstakingly over a long per— 
iod in broad daylight. He (or she) even 
picked up an ideology along the way, some— 
thing quite far removed from the original. 

Word has it that technical consultation 
on the best-wearing paint was had from ad—- 
ministrative folks who know about such 
things, and that a line item in someone's 
budget appeared to take care of materials. 
Embellishment, allegorization, ideology, 


immunity from persecution, and institution— 
alization -—- the traditional fate of gospels, 
churches, and Rats. A paradigm is loose all 


right, The originating experience is long gone. 


At risk of being thought pre-senile, let 
me indulge in a line of nostalgia. The pro- 
test of the Great Rat was carried in the 
fruitbasket of the 1960"’s — civil rights, 
Viet Nam, the whole lot. We were intense, 
naive, often wrong, and frequently a damned 
nuisance to ourselves and everybody else. 
But on the whole, I believe we were neither 
prim nor self-righteous. I miss that today. 
Behind the ideological smokescreen there was 
some sort of foundational concern for persons 
which, however, managed to avoid both piet— 
ism and prurience, From what I see now I 
worry that the paradigm of protest has 
shifted far too much, even, God help us, in 
the name of faithfulness or moral concern. 
The evil we do in the name of good .o. 

I do have this epilogue for the saga, 
however, Some Hodge residents will remem— 
ber Eddie McCloskey, the janitor who re— 
tired a year ago after about 102 years of 
faithful, ho-de-do service. Shortly after 
I returned to Princeton to take up office 
space in Hodge three years ago, I had a chat 
with Eddie, as he smoked a cigarette gazing 
out the basement window of Hodge (the same 
position in which [I had last seen him five 
years before, come to think of it). We 
got to reminiscing. "You know, I never 
told you,” he said, “about what happened 
the morning the Great Rat appeared. Tom 
Brian thought it was supposed to be him, 
and went on a rampage. He had ail the maids 
and janitors search every room on campus 
for a can of orange paint." Pause, puff, 
stare, He iooked me in the eye, twinkling. 
rWell {sof course J: found,it," he said. “But 
I never told a soul." 

I miss Eddie. That's what the rat was 
about. 

VPT 


RATUS REDUX 
by Paul Rorem 
(Paul's article was triggered by the sug— 


gestion in Pete Taft's New York Times/ 
Viewpoint article that dissidence at PTS 


had been squelched through administrative 
non-response, and that Voices might not 

ring out again. Paul, and Dr. Nichols 
earlier, help situate necessary publications 
like Voices and the Apocryphon within the 
history of raticalism at Princeton. Paul 

is a doctoral student in Church History.) 


The many facets of Hodge Hall's Ratus 
may reveal more about us than we care to 
admit. One of them, his gradual domesti- 
cation since 1968, is our own. 

Well after midnight ten long years ago, 
Ratus II carried on where the original 
Great Rat had been drowned in gray paint 
a few days before. Accompanying this first- 
born was that ungrammatical expression so 
familiar to fraternity bars, "Illegitimi 
non carborundum."" Perhaps grounded in 
"Ab illegitimis non carborundum," oral 
tradition allows only one translation: 
"Den't let the bastards get you down." 

Nc one in those years doubted that the 
referent was the institutional side of our 
common life. 

I arrived in 1970 when Ratus III still 
resembled an ugly rat and most of his Hodge 
neighbors endorsed this graphic thumb of 
the student nose at the establishment. 
After all, in those protest days when we 
barricaded the Trustees into their Speer 
conference room, no one took offense at 
such a playfully anti-institutional symbol 
as Ratus. 

But as the seventies grayed, various 
coats of paint witnessed a slow taming 
of the rat. Cute smiles and benign pos-— 
tures replaced the aggressive smirk that 
once was Ratus. Then last spring, the 


_Ratus tradition was irrevocably shattered. 


Instead of surreptitiously renewing Ratus 
after an official gray cover-up, some 
students asked permission to paint over 
Ratus VI. Their artful replacement, now 
institutionally blessed and funded by the 
rodent's original antagonists, bears a 
primly polychrome resemblence to Mickey 
Mouse in academic drag. To complete this 
collapse from counter-—cultural message 

to cute mascot, Ratus VII T-shirts were 
sold as symbols of the institution! 

Those who cherished the tradition were 
tempted to deface this aberration as ob-— 
scenely as possible. But Ratus must go 
his domesticated way, serving a pet's 


function in our midst. Instead Rata I made 
her debut, peering out from an intramural 
lair at her co-opted predecessor. Accom— 
panying Rata I was the last issue of Voices 
in the Wilderness, consisting of a brief 
Latin article by one P. Fremitus. After 
delicate intrapersonal negotiations with 
Fremitus, I offer this free but authorized 
translations: 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Because he was born of Ratus VI and the 
administration, Ratus VII is himself a bas-— 
tard. Indeed a good old tradition doesn't 
die, but it always degenerates. 

Farewell, Ratus! The bastards have al— 
ready got you down. May you rest in peace. 
Long live Rata I in exile between the 
walls! Don't let the bastards get you down. 


For one brief moment, the few Latinists 
among us were in warm demand and even enter-— 
tained fantasies of a lucrative diploma-— 
reading service. 
our own traditions, whether Latin or Ratus, 
are dying. 

Of course, it was too much to expect 
of poor Ratus. No anti-establishment sent-— 
iment can be sustained that long. Even 
the best revolutionaries grow weary of the 
battle now and then. It's only human. 
Voices succeeded, like its more satirical 
1971-72 predecessor The Seminary Voice, 
precisely because it blazed metecrically 
and then disappeared. Had it risked a con- 
tinuous witness it would have been tamed, 
or at least received a coat of gray paint 
like our murid friend, Ratus. 

Obviously a healthy institution can 
only gain from such critical dissent and 
internal dialogue. The question is whether 
the long view endorses intense but sporadic 
outbursts of critique rather than a slowly 
moderating continuity. I believe it does. 
Or do I, displaying Latin and proud ex- 
perience, share Ratus' assimilation into 
the Princeton ethos of hierarchical and con- 
descending paternalism? I hope not. 

Will the Women's Center, for example, 
avoid that fatal moderation which accom— 
panies continuous establishment? Will there 
ever be a Voices III, a Rata II? If not, 
the fault, dear Ratus, will lie not in our 


The medium was the message: 


institutional stars, but in us. 


Mu 


(cont. from page 1) 


have supported the idea of the inerrancy 
of the literal sense of scripture? 


FROEHLICH: If "Biblical inerrancy" re- 
fers to verbal inerrancy, every word being 
inspired, including its punctuation, then 
this is a relatively recent thing: an in- 
vention of Protestant Orthodoxy in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
problem for an article like Mr. Deaton's 
is not to establish whether or not the term 
"inerrancy" was used by the Fathers; in 
fact, up until the Reformation not a single 
theologian would disagree with the state- 
ment that God is the author of scripture, 
and that the scriptures are therefore in- 
errant. 

But if by inerrancy one means that only 
the literal sense of scripture is inspired, 
then of course none of the church fathers 
would have believed in literal inerrancy 
-- on the contrary, for them it is the 
spirit as against the letter that gives 
true dignity to the scriptures. In spite 
of the fact that, as the article shows, 
many of the fathers do speak of inerrancy 
of the Bible, they did, nevertheless, see 
the difficulties as well. Therefore, within 
the framework of acknowledging God as the 
author, they still would not want to give 
up the right to engage in criticism. 


ARGES: It seems to me that it was be- 
cause of their confidence in God's author— 
ship of scripture that the church fathers 
felt free to diverge from the literal sense 
of scripture. Indeed, it was felt that 
the difficulties in scripture were often 
placed there providentially in order to 
lead the reader away from the literal sense. 


FROEHLICH: That is correct. You see, 
there is a clear feeling that once you do 
have —- as all the fathers had —- a strong 
understanding of scriptural authority, God 
being behind it, there will then be a 
great deal of freedom to work with the 

(cont. on pg.6) 


(cont. from page 4) 


text. As Origen said, not every passage of 
scripture has a literal meaning, but every 
passage of scripture has a spiritual mean- 
ing: so that when you read the scripture, 
God's word seeks to lead you from the letter 
to the spirit. 

Augustine is another example. He be-— 
lieves that any kind of interpretation one 
gets out of the literal sense is perfectly 
proper — so long as the interpretation pro- 
motes faith, hope, and charity. For the 
church fathers, the inspiration and inerrancy 
of scripture means that you are led through 
scripture to the one who reveals himself 
in this word. God, in Christ, is the goal 
of our journey. To be concerned only with 
the literal sense of scripture would be re- 
pulsive not only to Augustine, but also to 
Luther, for example. 


ARGES: I think what most bothers me 
about Mr. Deaton's article is that I think 
one should study church history to find pos— 
sible alternatives to the dilemmas of our 
age: to suggest answers that might recon- 
cile the old liberal-conservative debate. 
Instead, Mr. Deaton seems to use history 
just as a proof—text for one side of the 
argument. Could you comment on the way in 
which Mr. Deaton proceeds with his argument? 


FROEHLICH: Well, one problem that I have 
with his historical method is that he draws 
parallels between looking at history and 
looking at scripture, of comparing the 
clarity of a doctrine like the Chalcedon 
formula with the clarity of a view of scrip- 
ture like that of inerrancy. 

For example, he says that "the truth 
remained unchallenged until the Ebionites 
and dynamic Monarchians denied Christ's diety 
and the Docetists and Gnostics rejected his 
humanity. These heresies forced the for— 
mulation of the doctrine of Christ in the 
ecumenical councils of the fourth and fifth 
centuries."' The assumption here is that at 
the beginning everything was there, the full 
truth was there, and then there come some 
people who challenge it. Now to reduce his— 
tory into categories of right and wrong is 
to over look the richness of history. 

As you said, the beauty of it is that 
you always discover that every coin has two 
sides. The Ebionites are not just heretics 
—— they first of all were people who took 


very seriously a big part of the scriptural 
witness, as did the Monarchians, as did 
Arius, who argued from scripture all the 
time. And it was a real struggle for what 
we call in retrospect the "orthodox" com— 
munity to argue scripturally against these 
people. So it is the fulmess of history, 
the fullness of scripture, which is not 
seen if it is reduced to a convenient con- 
trast between right and wrong, orthodox and 
heretic. I basically have not much sympathy 
with this kind of dogmatic view of history. 


ARGES: Does Mr. Deaton make appropriate 
use of the historical materials he cites? 


FROEHLICH: Well, I certainly do like 
anyone's will to really delve deeply into 
historical matter, and this is presumably 
what he is doing. I was a little distressed 
that some of the major functions of his-— 
torical thinking, even the most rudimentary 
forms, just are not found here. As you 
suggest, he sets up a system of proof texts 
to indicate that the Fathers use terms 
like “inerrancy” without examining the 
context of these statements to understand 
what this inerrancy language really means. 
I wonder if the author really has looked 
at any of these particular quotes he cited 
in their context. For example, in the 
quotation from first Clement, Clement does 
speak of the scriptures which are the true 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, but of 
course in speaking of "scriptures," Clement 
can only mean, in his time, what we now 
call the Old Testament; there was no New 
Testament canon at all. 


ARGES: So Clement assumed a free play 
when the believer interprets scriptures 
to find Christ as the Word of God in the 
scriptures of the Old Testament canon? 


FROEHLICH: Yes, definitely. Also, of 
course, I am very ill at ease with a 
proof—texting from Pieper's Christian 
Dogmatics giving Luther quotes out of 
context. It is all too well known that 
Luther had no regard for a word—by—word 
inspiration of scripture, but rather thinks 
of inspiration and inerrancy of scripture 
as the inspiration and inerrancy of God's 
word as it comes to us in scripture. 

SO, when Luther says that the word of 
God cannot fail, that God does not lie, 
that the scriptural witness is infallible; 
what he means is that the promise of God 


stands, the gospel is reliable. Letter or from the Greek krino, to discern something. 
literal sense meant for Luther that everything Critical inquiry is a discerning inquiry 

is about Christ, and that means that Luther which allows what you inquire about to have 
uses the literal sense for something which its say, to stand on its own feet, to give 
would in the ancient church be called the it room. I think critical attitude means 
spiritual sense. an attitude of openness. 


ARGES: Sco then, how did this shift occur ARGES: So the church fathers would affirm 
from an essentially spiritual understanding a critical stance toward the scripture in 
of scriptural understanding to an exclusively that interpretation is the discerning in- 
literalistic interpretation of scripture? quiry into the scriptures. Origen and Aug- 


ustine, for example use allegorical methods 
of interpreting scripture drawn from stoic 
and Alexandrian interpretation of texts. 

And Augustine insists that the faithful, 
discerning student of scripture should bring 
a knowledge of numbers, physical sciences, 
languages, and rhetoric to the study of 


FROEHLICH: In my view, the shift towards 
‘a preoccupation with the literal authority 
of scripture comes as a result of a crisis 
of authority, which is basically what the 
Reformation was. The language of infallibil- 
ity started to be used for the office of the 
Pope from the fourteenth century on. The 


reformers in turn challenged this authority eel MoE a 
with a clear affirmation of a norm of scrip- FROEHLICH: Yes, critical attitude means, 
tura sola, a norm of scripture alone. first of all, self-critical attitude: open- 
| Now it is a tragedy to see this kind of ness to what may come through the study 
‘bold affirmation of a truly spiritual author—- of scripture. The interesting thing is 
ity of scripture decline into an obsession that, for the church fathers, the. idea of 
with literal inerrancy. Luther felt he was the inspiration of scripture was not some— 
‘bound by no outward authority other than thing which limited their search, but it 
God, including a paper pope; he was bound liberated their search for the God who 
only by the way God's promise meets the hu- stands behind the scriptures. To be pressed 
man being in his or her predicament. But into true or false questions when addres— 
‘Once this liberating sense is lost from the sing scripture before you have discerned 
assertion that God cannot fail in scripture, the true richness of scripture is to miss 
it all becomes defensive. much of what scripture has to say. There 
Now the Roman doctrine of infallibility is a richness leading us to God, a spirit— 
moved on to a dogma of 1870 which anchored ual way which uses the letter, but not de- 


the infallibility of the church in the office fensively. Scripture does not need the 
of the magisterium of the Pope. Protestants defense of half-baked modern minds. It 


had already moved to the same kind of rig- is bigger than that. 

idity in the orthodox doctrine of verbal 

inspiration of the literal sense of scrip-— a Bagll 

ture. But both sides are impasses; both the 

protestant insistance on the infallibility I es ee ee ee ee reer ease nant 506 


of scripture in a literal sense, and the Roman 
Side of insisting on the infallibility of the 
Pope as the one whose magisterium is infal- 
lible. You do not get to the problem with 
infallibility language. by Paul Rack 


THE CRIMES OF J.P. STEVENS 


ARGES: So the Reformers! insistance on 
the norm of scriptural authority does not 
preclude a critical attitude towards the text. 


(Paul is a junior and a graduate of SUNY 
Albany. He has appeared in these pages 
before, and appears elsewhere in this 
FROEHLICH: No, indeed. My contention would issue, in quite a different genre.) 

be that if in a seminary like Princeton Semi- 

mary we speak of critical inquiry, we do not 

mean "critical" as the diabolical joy of des— The extent of the church's ignorance 
troying something. The word "critical" comes Of its own participation in injustice was 


brought home to me several weeks ago. A 
guest preacher at my field—work church was 
introduced as an ex—Presbyterian pastor who 
now holds a top executive position in the 
JoP. Stevens Company. Were it not for my 
Reformation theology and my belief that the 
Holy Spirit can work through anybody, I 
would have abandoned the sanctuary as our 
guest prepared to administer the Lord's 
Supper. 

My congregation was clearly, I hope, 
unaware of the crimes against humanity 
which have been shamelessly perpetrated 
by the J.P. Stevens Company. In any case, 
this was probably the most moving and 
troubling experience of Holy Communion in 
my life. (It occurred to me that we ordain 
anyone these days, which makes me wonder 
what the commotion is about extending this 
to mere homosexuals and lesbians, but that's 
another article ...) 

Two weeks later a demonstration was held 
at the University over the investments of 
that institution in the Stevens Company. 
Perhaps 500 students participated, a sur- 
prisingly large number for such an event in 
1978, warming my ‘60's activist heart. Un- 
fortunately, there were but two of us in 
attendance from the Seminary. 


The Issue 


The textile firm, which deserted its 
native New England earlier in this century 
for the sunbelt states where labor is cheap 
and laws lax, maintains an average pay scale 
nearly $55 a week under the national manu- 
facturing average. This type of arrange- 
ment keeps communities chained to the firm 
and deep in economic and cultural stagna-— 
tion, while the company is able to rake in 
impressive profits. And if the locality in 
question does take responsible initiative 
and assert some fundamental rights, the firm 
cen always remind them of the scores of cit-— 
ies dotting New England and New York which 
have been slowly killed since the company 
took off. 

J.P. Stevens is the second largest tex- 
tile manufacturer in the nation, and they 
have perfected their skill at exploitation, 
labor—law acrobatics, and bleeding communi- 
ties dry. 

This firm is the worst violator of labor 
legislation since the US has had such laws 
on the books, They have found it cheaper 


for the company to bear the expense of legal 
fees and fines than to offer reasonable and 
humane compensation to their employees. 

So we are faced with factories with 
noise levels enough to cause deafness; and 
airborne dust ratings three times the Fed- 
eral maximum, resulting in the affliction 
of thousands with crippling "brown lung" 
disease. We have a company which has been 
shown to engage in racial discrimination 
in its plants, and is not above instigating 
black/white incidents of violence among 
workers to keep unionizers at bay. The 
company has been ruthless and all too suc— 
cessful in its attempt to keep the union 
out of the plants, resorting to wire—tapping 
and the firing of workers suspected of being 
sympathetic to the organizers. 

Probably the most tragic aspect of all 
this is the enormous price paid by indiv— 
idual employees. Horror stories about 
Stevens abound, such as the woman who, 
upon losing some fingers in a machine one 
morning, was required, on pain of dismissal, 
to return to her post in the afternoon. 

Or the man, crippled by "brown lung", who 
was laid off by the firm after 37 years 
with negligible compensation. And there 
is no end to these tales. 

As there was last year, there is an 
effort before the GA this June to have the 
UPCUSA officially endorse the nationwide 
boycott of J.P. Stevens products. The 
church has made statements of disapproval 
before, but has stopped short of anything 
effective. This boycott is the only 
weapon at our disposal to see justice 
done at the Stevens company. Consumer 
boycotts have been known to provide the 
needed pressure on such firms to behave in 
a civilized manner, as in the case of 
Farah Mills five years ago. 

I urge student support of this action 
as a Christian witness and hope to see 
GA delegates elected from this campus 
sympathetic to economic justice for those 
victims of the J.P. Stevens Company. 


J.P. Stevens Textile Boycott 
Partial List of Brand Names 


Names with Steven in them, like Stevetex, 
Stevenex, Stevenset. 


Forstmann 
Appleton 


Tastemaker Simtex 
Fine Arts Utica 
(the list continues) 


Beauti-Blend or Cale 

Utica—Mohawk Designer Labels 

“Yves St. Laurent Angelo Donghia 
Wash Ease Will Press 


Spirit hosiery Carousel 
Coachman Lady Consort. 
Gesture Westmatic 
Whisper—knit Windsheer 


(Lady) Twist Twill 
Finesse and Hiplets 
hosiery 


_ Academy 
Andover 


CLASS REUNION 


'Upon greeting 

with flourish of fondness 

| my X, my man, my steady 

“my no—longer—mine acquaintance 
(complete w/ wife and matching infant 
and rising executive status), 

i smile to myself: 

l"He's. fat and happy and 

I haven't been thinner 

}in years." 

Lee Ann Inman 

(Lee Ann is a graduate of Stetson University 


(Fla.), a middler and holding. She is also 
part of the Trenton house.) 


REVIEW OF THE SILMARILLION, J.R.R. Tolkien 
by Robert Andrews 


(Bob is a senior and a graduate of Hobart 
College. His article on the Rutgers sex- 
_uality seminar appeared in our last issue.) 


If you're like me, your friends and rel- 
atives showered you with all kinds of books 
as gifts last Christmas. And, if you're 
Still like me, you've set those books aside 


on your night-—table and waited for a chance 
to read them. 

Now that we are well into the Spring 
semester, now that we are in the midst of 
academic work, now that we are beset by 
voluminous reading assignments, it is- 
time to read those night-table novels. 

I, did’ gustethis;?forsaking’ Tillichi for 
Tolkien (and I must admit, I'm better off 
having done so). 

JoRoR. Tolkien's skill and enchantment 
is legend among medieval scholars as it is 
among the rest of us who have come to know 
him through Bilbo, Frodo, and Gandalf. 
Once again, Tolkien has published a book, 
although posthumously, that feeds our im- 
agination and that helps us to fantasize 
like children. His latest work to which 
I refer is The Silmarillion. The Silmar- 
illion is actually a collection of five 
different tales edited by Tolkien's son, 
Christopher, from Tolkien's life-time long 
collection of notes and manuscripts. In- 
deed, The Silmarillion is the testament of 
the Elves, the Men, the Dwarves, the Hob- 
bits, in which The Hobbit and The Lord of 
the Rings are mere pericopes. As it's book 
jacket states, The Silmarillion "is the 
story of the creation of the world and the 
happenings of the First Age. This is the 
ancient drama to which characters in phe! 
Lord of the Rings look back ..." 

The Silmarillion affords a more diffi- 
cult reading than any of Tolkien's other 
works, The characters are harder to follow, 
the plots are more convuluted, and the lan-— 
guage and the themes are more poetical. 
But don't let its difficulty keep you from 
giving it a good reading. The book is 
worth the effort, for the adventures of 
the characters are swallowed up by a cap— 
tivating mysticism. The Silmarillion 
gives us something of the mystery of that 
strange elven world only hinted at by The 
Lord of the Rings. Ages 

The first book, "The Ainulindale", 
quickly introduces us to this religious 
quality; "The Ainulindate" is the story of 
the Creation of the world. It rivals Gen- 
esis for beauty. 

"The Valaquenta" is the second book. 
This book recounts the legend of the Vala, 
the gods who serve the one God Eru, and 
how and why they came to our material world. 
Hint: you’ll find the origin of Gandalf on 
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page 30. 

The third and longest book is the "Quenta 
Silmarillion: The History of the Silmarils." 
Herein we read about the time and the events 
from Creation to the end of the First Age. 
This book should be read as if you were seated 
beside a glowing fire listening to an ancient 
elf recount the history of his people. “The 
Akallabeth" is the appended story of the down— 
fall of Numenor. 

The fifth and final book is entitled 
"Of the Rings of Power and the Thrid Age." 
This book contains the material with which 
most of us are familiar, although the events 
of The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings are 
summarized in the last two pages of the book. 

Those who have read Tolkien's other works 
will enjoy The Silmarillion as it reveals the 
hidden history of Tolkien's enchanted world. 
The novel does not need to be compared with 
Tolkien's other works though, as it can 
stand alone. I just have one request: please 
do not allegorize this novel. Do not try to 
find a hidden message; just enjoy it. 


VPT 


A CLOSER LOOK AT PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


by John Wilbur 


(John is a graduate of Oberlin and a second 
year student. He has appeared in our pages 
on two previous occasions. ) 


A recent evaluation of the Princeton sem-— 
inary by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, American Theolog— 
ical Schools and the New Jersey Department of 
Higher Education concludes that the school has 
"a clear sense of an historic and current mis— 
sion and purposes, ... an able, well-informed, 
and supportive Board of Trustees, a highly 
qualified and effective administration, a 
growing financial base undergirded by a div— 
ersified and productive development program, 
excellent financial management, respected and 
well functioning degree programs suited to 
stated insituiional’ purposes, a dedicated and 
renowned faculty whose financial compensation 
is excellent, sufficient qualified applicants 
for the several degree programs to permit 
good selectivity, willingness to identify 
problems endemic to theological education as 


a whole ..., outstanding library resources 
and an excellent field education program." 
The report glosses over the seminary's 
recalcitrance in allowing blacks, women 
and students in general to become full mem— 
bers of the seminary's community. Present— 
ly these groups hold a subordinate position 
in a system that ensures keeping equitable 
power out of their reach. A brief con— 
sideration of the Board of Trustees, the 
President, the Faculty, the students, the 
courses taught and the teaching process re- 
veals the preponderant composition of the 
seminary. 

The organizational structure of the 
seminary theoretically begins with the Board 
of Trustees. Yet as stated in the Ten—-Year 
self—Evaluation Report released in November, 
1977 by the administration, "... by custom 
and desire it (the Board) exercises its 
function of oversight through the medium 
of the President." 

The seminary's board represents the de— 
velopment of a solid financial foundation. 
Half of the 4O members are lay people and, 
of those 20, most are wealthy business fig- 
ures, Almost 3/4 of the board are over 56 
years of age. There are no trustees younger 
than 35; only two younger than 45. A drive 
by students this year to place one student 
on the board has been met by the response, 
"Tt would slow down business to have to 
explain everything to a student." Of the 
40, only six are women, two black. The 
board is essentially elderly white men. 
This may help explain the absence of com- 
munication between the board and students. 

President James McCord is the central 
figure of the seminary. The Ten-Year 
Report states, "The present form of the 
Seminary's Plan (1910) having been adopted 
while the institution still was very small, 
no provision is made therein, or in other 
formal documents for an elaborate adminis— 
trative structure ... The only administra— 
tive official described in the Plan is 
the President." McCord masterfully has 
kept the seminary on its feet, yet the 
power process he uses runs contrary to 
any understandings of Christianity that 
would advocate anything like an egalitarian 
approach, A ubiquitous sage, he personally 
involves himself in everything from setting 
faculty and administration salaries, to 
faculty appointments, to student leaves— 
of-absence. Across the board, so to 
speak, all final decisions much meet his 
approval. McCord’s performance has worked 


to strengthen the seminary's hierarchical, 


less than when they first walk into his office. 


only four are women and two blacks. 


/women and six black. 
half the faculty at Princeton received their 


| ton. 


white suburb. 

men, 1/4 women. 
|Campus are black whereas 7 percent are inter- 
|national students. At Union there is now parity Task Force report comments, "Preaching 


patriarchal structure. It is ironic that 
many look to him for change, arranging per- 
sonal interviews that leave them more power-— 


The hierarchical structure is further del- 
ineated within the faculty. Beginning at the 
top, full professors and tenured associate 
professors, and lastly full-time instructors. 
The senior faculty hold all the power, they 
decide curriculum and appoint new faculty. 
Notes the Ten-Year Report, "The Junior fac-— 
ulty and visiting lecturers represent more 
pluralism -— yet they have no power." There 
is periodic review of the junior faculty by 
the senior faculty; there is no self-—evalua— 
tion procedures of the senior faculty. 

The senior faculty, that is, those who 
are tenured, represent a club composed over-— 
whelmingly of white men. They decide who 
to tenure. Tenure is a power process that 


tends to create pressure to conform to the 
status quo. 
/icle on the current malaise of the faculty 
body noted, "Among the junior faculty, a 


As Andy Choy's Viewpoint art- 


fear that speaking out on certain controver-— 


|sial issues would hurt their chances for a 
renewed contract or tenure stifled their full 


involvement in seminary life." 

There are 39 full-time faculty members; 
In com— 
parison, at Union Theological Seminary there 
are 28 full-time faculty members; six are 
More telling, well over 


doctoral degrees from the Big 4 university 
centers, Yale, Chicago, Harvard and Prince- 
As the Ten-Year Report understates, 
"This indicates a likelihood of significant 
continuity in thought about ministerial ed- 
ucation at Princeton Seminary." It contin- 
ues, "If the basic bi-polarity of American 
society is seen as that between white males 


jand all others, there is really no distinc-— 


tion of background or expertise in the pre- 


|sent faculty that does not pall when con— 

|fronted by the radical unanimity of its gen- 
der and race," 
(ficial policy guidelines towards rectifying 


There are presently no of- 


this situation. 
The student community is a microcosmic 
Of the 573 students, 3/4 are 
Only 5% of the students on 


between the 400 men and women students, 
15% are black. There are fewer blacks at 
Princeton now than in 1972, emphasizing 
the cosmetic reality of admitting blacks 
and that in the latter part of this decade 
it is not as necessary to tend to the 
make—up . 

Students have no power. Yet the Plan 
clearly delineates what power every other 
branch of the seminary has over students. 
The Plan also begins tis description of 
each of the aforesaid branches with "The 
power and responsibilities of ...," with 
the student branch it begins, "The student 
body, represented by an elected student 
government, is organized with the following 
objectives ..." There is no official rec-— 
ognition of a student mandate and no power 
to petition the president or call fora 
particular faculty dismissal. The student 
government shall "represent students in 
official contacts with faculty and admin- 
istration.’ .Thatsissall. 

Student political involvement in the 
struggle for minorities’ freedom is of- 
ficially denied on campus. The seminary 
handbook states, "Seminary facilities must 
not be used for political purposes or cam-— 
paigning ... Faculty and staff have an ob— 
ligation to perform normal responsibilities 
and participation in partisal political 
programs should not be at the expense of 
these responsibilities." This is a part— 
isan political statement, as is the tenure 
process, in that it protects the interests 
of the present power structure. The hand- 
book is a legal contract that all students, 
and most unwittingly, must sign their names 
to in order to be registered. 

Critical to the impact of the semin- 
ary's teaching on its students are the 
courses offered and the physical composi- 
tion of the faculty body. For the most 
part, of course, the variety of courses 
reflects the homogenaity of the faculty. 
Due to the death of a black faculty mem— 
ber, for instance, the one remaining 
course in black church history is taught 
by a white. There is one course on women 
in church history. Predictably enough, 
minority faculty can be found mainly in 
the Christian Education, Practical Theology 
and Visiting Lecturer positions. 

In the area of homiletics, the Women's 
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classes are dominated by hierarchical assump— 
tions, (the preacher stands above his congre- 
gation and preaches at them)" ... There is 
only one course that offers artistic alter— 
natives to the three-point preaching approach 
entitled "The Arts in the Service of the 
Church." No other courses explore the pos— 
sibilities of media, dance or drama, nor 


does the seminary even do much with literature. 


Department by department the courses of— 
fered reflect the mind—dominated male. This 
macho educational process gives little cre— 
dence to the need to develop areas other 
than the intellect. Few courses involve 
human development emphasizing experiential, 
emotive, aesthetic, or intuitive learning 
approaches. The overriding theology is mind- 
control—represents—God's—control. 

The theological message of this white, 
male teaching is that Christ's word should 
be communicated through the means of pastoral 
counseling, at most, and not through social 
programs. The biting edge of the liberating 
word is blunted so as not to challenge the 
attitudes of the status quo. There is no 
urgent call to teach Gospel values. The 
average $34,000 teaching salary does not 
help. These professors do not feel the op— 
pression of certain groups Christ is addres-— 
sing. Black and female professors might 
teach a Christian message about oppression 
from the vantage point of the oppressed. 
This new perspective would bring a breath of 
ironically liberating air to what appears to 
be a rather bland classroom environment. 

The problem goes deeper than merely con- 
vineing someone that blacks and women will 
not go away. And it goes deeper than mod— 
ifying the seminary’s almost exclusively 
middle—American recruiting policies, which 
give the minority students feelings of 
claustrophobia. The solution to the sem— 
inary's recurrent cooptation of the gospel 
lies in the challenge of that gospel's own 
motif of social and personal transformation. 
Read correctly, this going against the 
stream ceases to be “abuse of Princeton's 
standard products, but becomes an alter- 
native to the standard mode of production. 

Presently, the seminary structure is 
not equipped with the means to change, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the 1910 Plan 
is still the seminary'’s foundational struc— 
ture. 


Change —— both personal and systemic —— 


1s inimical to the present institution. 
The entire system must be reevaluated re- 
flecting on how to allow creative change 
to .occur. 

A major area to reevaluate is the 
school's power structure. The seminary 
has not always had a president. For the 
first century of its existence the semin— 
ary had revolving leadership. It wasn't 
until 1910 that the seminary established 
its first long standing president. 

A mutual sharing of power must include 
the student. Student input in all parts 
of the decision making apparatus may slow 
business procedures, but it will increase 
creative alternatives and healthy, life— 
renewing change. The youthful penchant 
for spontaneous change would be tempered 
by the presence of the school's sages. Yet 
it is vital that both elements be present 
in the maintenance of the school. 

The seminary’s education process must 
treat the student and professors with com— 
passion by shedding some of its arrogant 
features and acquiring more sensitive 
ones. The training of a minister not only 
includes that for his or her mind, but the 
rest of his or her body and psyche as well. 
Wholistic development.involves experiential, 
non—leader directed training. The education 
must equip the student with an understanding, 
appreciation, and a potential for personal 
and social transformation. 

The seminary must ask anew what a com- 
munity ordering "its common life in accor- 
dance with obedience of faith in Jesus 
Christ our Lord” looks like in today's 
pluralistic world-view context. To imple— 
ment this revised structure, it is vital 
that a coalition of minority groups and 
interested students, professors and admin-— 
istrators be formed. These groups must 
work in concert and in an organized way, 
or the Princeton Reformation will never suc- 
ceed, There are presently hopeful signs 
that this coalition can become a reality 
this Spring. 
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THE GHETTOSBURG ADDRESS 
by Thomas Spann 


(Tom is a senior and a graduate of Bishop 
College who had three poems in our last 
Black History week-related issue. The "we" 
in this case is the church and cities are 
our own.) 


More than two decades ago, recism brought 
forth from its wake 2 black ghetto, conceived 
in the inner cities, and deprived of the God- 
given proposition that all people are created 
equal. Now we are faced again with another 
form of oppression, testing whether "reverse 
discrimination” and neo-racism or any method 
of repression, so contradictory and so cruel 
can long endure. We are met with a great 
challenge of that tactic. We have come to 
remind this country of the poverty in the 
ghetto ——- a place that cannot be the final 
resting space for those who have been 'buked 
and scorned that this Nation might live. It 
is altogether right and good that we should 
do this. In all honesty, we cannot deny -—- 
we cannot forget -—- we cannot by-pass this 
evil. The poor people, hopeless and help- 
less, who struggle from day to day to make 
ends meet, have been penned in beond their 
oower to overcome. The rich in this country 
nay not give a damn, nor want to be remind— 
ed of violence in the slums, but they can 
never forget, nor should they ever be allowed 
to forget, the gross injustice found there. 
It is for us the liberators —- the trans— 
formers of society -—-— to be committed to 
ending poverty, building community, crea- 
ting housing and jobs, uniting resources 

so that the poor poeples -— all peoples of 
this country can live more creative and rich-— 
sr lives, It is our challenge to be dedica— 
ted to the great and awesome task remaining 
Xefore us — that justice might roll down 
like waters and righteousness as an ever- 
flowing stream -—-— that God might break into 
the present from the future in a dynamic way 
-—- that freedom will be achieved in concrete 
terms as a social reality. This must happen 
‘or the people, with the people and by the 
Xeople —- lest we perish from the Earth. 


VPT 
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THE ANXIETY OF THE MINISTER AT THE FIRST 
FUNERAL -— a short story 


by Stephen Hollaway 


(Steve wrote this fantasy as part of his 
work for a course on "Minstry to the Dying 
and Bereaved.'"' He met Josephine in a 
nursing home which he contacted because 
he needed to have pastoral conversations 
with dying persons. Even under these art- 
ificial conditions, even after an initial 
conversation in which Steve became a stud- 
ent asking his elderly teacher about dying, 
something happened. Josephine became the 
subject of two verbatims and the object of 
deep affection. 

The funeral in this story is purely 
imaginary. Losephine is very much alive, 
despite several heart attacks. When she 
dies, she will want a proper Catholic ser- 
vice. This story is not about Josephine 
but about the minister, about the feelings 
and thoughts stirred up in one seminarian 
by contact with an aging person who has 
faced death.) 


It was a funeral parlor or the Orange 
Bowl. Stephen steadied himself on the pul- 
pit and tried to remember which it. was. A 
glance at the velvet curtains and the fact 
that it was a cheap chandelier above his 
head and not the night stars reassured him, 
disappointing him, that this was only a 
funeral. 

Yes, there was Josephine in her coffin, 
poor Josephine, the ancient Catholic who 
had not known any better than to ask a 
young Baptist minister to do her funeral. 
The family had not cared, and to the fun- 
eral director all ministers looked alike. 
So here stood Stephen, choking up the 
strength to deliver a homily to the un- 
surprised family and friends of the deceased. 

It was times like these when Stephen 
wished he were in Josephine's place. He 
could just lie there and never move. He 
would like for his friends to file by and 
look in his face. “He's dead," they would 
think. "I always suspected as much." 

As the small congregation continued 
to sing, Stephen faded to Miami. The reason 
for the Orange Bowl was the great Crusade. 
It was a joke he had with himself, since 
his talks with Josephine, that he would 
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start the work there, where she had wanted 
to be, among the old people and sun—worship— 
pers. 
of Fear, at last a church which would take 
seriously its own mortality and admit forth- 
rightly its basis in the fear of death. 

People love to be scared. He would pack 

them in for a great revival of memento more, 

a spectacular parade led by a helium-filled 
Grim Reaper, cloggers doing the dance of 
death, Halloween for grown-ups. In a place 
as close to nothingness as Miami, it should 
not be difficult to draw them over the brink. 
After a chilling solo by a black—clad Anita 
Bryant, Stephen would stride to the pulpit. 

But now Josephine lay in wait for him. 
What could he say to her and to the empty 
faces waiting to be filled? Stephen stared 
at his shoes and raised his hand to his 
forehead, pressing his temples with his 
thumb and middle finger. It was a gesture 
of Josephine's, when she had had a head- 
ache. Stephen had inherited the headache 
but not her assurance. He was waiting for 
that, ready to fight it off. 

Every time he visited her in the nurs— 
ing home, it was the same. She was seventy— 
eight and he was twenty-five. She was the 
old lady with answers and he was the young 
minister with questions. She did not want 
questions and he did not want answers. It 
seemed to Stephen that people must choose 
at some point to think one way or the other; 
it must be that we choose to see the world 
in terms of answers and then without our 
knowing it we are fixed forever. Which way 
is right? Even that was a question Josephine 
would not ask. 

she had one motto: "It's for a reason." 
She did not know what the reason was, but 
she did not care to ask. At times this in- 
furiated Stephen. There was an unforgiveable 
laziness in her thinking, a readiness to ac— 
cept the easiest answer. She expected Ste- 
phen as minister to support her answer, and 
he usually did. Against the best advice of 
all his favorite philosophers and theologians, 
he let her slide by without a trace of exist— 
ential anxiety, because somewhere within, 
Stephen suspected that what was more unfor- 
giveable than laziness was faith. 

Stephen was afraid of death. He had no 
reason to be ashamed of it; it was a perfect— 
ly respectable fear, He could talk about 


It was to be the beginning of the Church 


on his sleeve. 


in some kind of resurrection, but he had to 
admit that he was afflicted with a form of 
ontological vertigo. To contemplate the 
end of being—as—we—know—it made him dizzy 
and slightly nauseous. To make matters 
worse, Stephen was convinced that one 
could not have faith without first facing 
the void. This was fine most of the time, 
as every twinge of nausea became evidence 
of fetal faith. But when it came to the 
case of Josephine, Stephen could not find 
the void. He was staring into the open 
jaws of faith. 

Josephine would sit there in the lobby 
of the nursing home, cheerfully dressed up 
as if for the outside world, her hair a 
silver corona on a queen in exile. Every 
wrinkle on her face agreed with her smile. 
She wanted desperately to please Stephen, 
but every sign of cheer was an affront to 
his anxiety. He wanted desperately to be 
a pastor to Josephine. He wore emphathy 
"Tt must be frightening 
for you," he would say. "No," she would 
reply. “I'm not afraid to die. . I don't 
know anyone in this place who is afraid of 
dy ng. It’s only the bad people who are 
afraid. Look at me; I'm seventy—eight. 
I’ve had a good life with good children 
and I'm ready to go. God lets me live for 
a reason, so I can do good around here, 
but when it's time, I am ready. I'm not 
afraid." 

The congregation in the funeral home 
finished the hymn and sat down. The lights 
in the Orange Bowl were on Stephen. It 
was not much they had asked of him, not 
much they expected. Just a few minister-— 
ial words so that the occasion would seem 
appropriately religious. 

But to Stephen, it was a great feat 
they required of him. He was filled with 
terror of the First Time. He knew someone 
would start crying. Someone would start 
laughing. Josephine would sit up in her 
coffin and start laughing. ."It's fora 
reason," she would say. Josephine would 
start changing faces, becoming all the 
people Stephen had ever mourned: his grand- 
father, his still-living mother, his buddy, 
his dog, President Kennedy, and last she 
would be Stephen. She would be him laugh— 
ing at him from the other side. 

Such things do not happen, Stephen 


God's loving care for him, and he even believed told himself, placing both hands squarely 


on the pulpit. ‘Dearly beloved ..." he began, 
as cautiously as possible, and he could hear 
himself saying all the expected things about 
Josephine's life, her cheerfulness, her help- 
fulness, on and on. Is this what it is sup- 
posed to be like, he wondered: Walter Cron— 
kite describing Hubert Humphrey? I thought 
there was supposed to be grief. The faces 

in the congregation showed less emotion than 
Josephine's. In the Orange Bowl, the crowd 
was still cool. Anita had not excited them. 
Stephen stepped away from the pulpit, feeling 
more Baptist by the minute. He folded his 
hands and briefly closed his eyes. "O my 
people!" he cried out. "Why are you so 
placid in the face of death?" 

Two faces in the funeral parlor looked 
up. The preacher in him began to stir, as 
Stephen sensed a stirring in the crowd. "Do 
-you remember that Jesus wept at the death of 
Lazarus? Have you forgotten that when he 
faced his own death he was sweating drops of 
Blood?" Stephen wished that he could sweat 
|blood. He wiped his forehead: still water. 
"Father!" he shouted. ‘Let this cup pass!" 

Josephine was smiling in the nursing 
home lobby. "Not my will but thine be done. 
He knows so much better than we do. When- 
ever something like that happens, it’s for 
areason. That's what you need to tell them. 
That's what you need to tell them. That's 
what they need to hear from a minister." 

Stephen wished that she would be quiet. 
It was hot enough here to be Miami. He 
was dripping. The crowd seemed restless. 
Stephen took a deep breath and pushed his 
Hair back from, his, face... "Listen," he said, 
and paused, biting his lower lip. "I want 
‘to tell you about Josephine and death. 
Josephine grieved more over her husband 
than any of you will ever grieve over her. 
She told me her heart was broken so she 
couldn't find the pieces. She told me that 
and I believed her. And she told me about 
her son killed in the war, and her daughter 
killed by cancer. She knew what grief was 
about. 

"But when it came to facing her own 
death, Josephine did not flinch. We talked 
about it and I know. She was ready to die. 
Oh, God, how can I tell you how sad it was? 
Living as an angel of mercy in that house 
of last resort, keeping to herself nothing 
more than a small collection of photographs 
——- pictures of you!" Two in the front row 
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were beginning to cry. 

"T would go in there looking for regret, 
and I wouldn't find it. I would go in there 
looking for a secret doubt, and I couldn't 
find it. Who can tell me how she did it?" 
He waited, looking out. There were no 
hands out in the congregation, and no 
voices. “Look to your own death, friend. 
Look to your death and know that there will 
come a time when you are not. How can you 
even think such a thing without feeling 
something hollow inside you as though a 
part of you were already starting not to be? 

"Let me tell you I am sick of people 
who do not even think about it, people who 
are so full of themselves as though they 
will never end. That was why Josephine made 
me mad sometimes. I'll tell you the truth 
about it: she made me mad because she was 
so sure of herself and I thought it was 
because she never felt it like I did, be- 
cause she was not deep like me. But I am 
telling you that it has come to me now, 
even as I speak, that she knew. She knew 
about death and she knew the grace of God." 

Stephen stopped for breath. What have 
I said, he thought, and what did she know? 
How did she know? He wanted to ask her. 

He wanted desperately to grab Josephine by 
the shoulders and shake her awake. "What 
is it like?" he would ask her. "You must 
tell me, Josephine. You must tell me.* 
Stephen wanted to do it so badly that he 
was sure he would if he did not do some— 
thing else. "Let us pray," he shouted. 

Stephen bowed his head and could not 
think of a thing to say. He knew the 
crowd was waiting for him. He knew the 
spotlights were on him and that a whole 
stadium full of people were waiting for 
him to pray. He was amazed by the silence. 
He was not sure how long he could keep his 
balance with his eyes closed, but he could 
not open them for the cameras. He could 
not believe his ears. The carnival sounds 
were gone, the cloggers had stopped, and the 
hundred petty orgies must have ceased. He 
thought they were waiting for him. But no, 
he could see it now, with his eyes closed. 
He could see that at the other end of the 
stadium Josephine had entered. Every eye 
turned to her, for she was shining, 
transfigured. Her wrinkles were smoothed 
away but her smile remained. "Josephine!" 
he shouted. He climbed down from the 
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pulpit and ran to her. She waited with open too, their mouths standing open, their hearts 

arms. standing still. Stephen was frozen for a 
Stephen never knew precisely what hap-— moment. Then he swallowed, brushed off his 

pened in those few seconds, but the next coat, and turning to the ones crying said 

thing he felt was a hand on his elbow. "We'll in his most formal voice, "Forgive me." 

just step out this way, Reverend." It was He was escorted quickly to the door. He 

the silken voice of the funeral director. turned for one last glimpse of her. "Jose- 

Stephen looked, and he was standing by the phine," he whispered, "it was for a reason. 


casket. Half the congregation was standing vPT 


* * * * * * %* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


The Big Bright Clean Princeton Machine -——- a song 


by Charlie Silkie You better hurry up and join right in 
‘Cause if you don't you know they'll say 
that — "it's a sin." 


1 
Does Princeton have a tendency to dump on you? 2 


Ter your poiny oteview move iiperer wan Do you nervously await the time of dead-— 


theirs? line dates? 
Do all the Jesus freaks seem to threaten you? Do your checks bounce higher than a rub- 
Do you sleep alone while others sleep in ber ball? ; 
Hodge? 


Do you sit alone while others go on 
weekend dates? 


There's no need to complain Are you looking for a way to get a call? 


We can eliminate your pain 

We can neutralize your brain; you'll feel 
just fine 

Join in the Big Bright Clean Princeton 
Machine 


There's no need to complain 

We can eliminate your pain 

We can neutralize your brain: you'll feel 
just fine 

Join in the Big Bright Clean Princeton 


2] Machine 


Doo, Doo Doo, Doo Doo Doo, Doo Doo Doo Doo Poo 


Does the preceptor always seem to shoot you 
down? 

Ain't all those little papers just a drag? 

Did your field work person say you'd better 
shop around 

because the ministry, he says, "just ain't 
your bag." 


Are you worried and distressed 

Can't seem to get no rest 

Put this product to the test; You'll feel 
just fine 

Join in the Big Bright Clean Princeton 
Machine 


(This song appeared in the Dec. 18, 1973 issue of the Apocryphon, and was dedicated to one 
of the Seminary's first black women students. The Apocryphon was an independent student 
publication that lasted from Oct. 73 — April 74, and which can be found in the miscellaneous 
box in the pamphlet section under Ap. It was considerably more critical of the Seminary 
than this establishment periodical, particularly in its frort page graphics which would sat-— 
irize various campus figures and point out things like the all-white maintenance and ground 
crews. The song is a take-off on Paul Simon's Big Bright Green Pleasure Machine.) 


SEXISM: MORE THAN A WORKING WOMAN'S PROBLEM 
by Mark Carlson 


(Mark takes a plunge here and tackles a 
"women's issue." We take the plunge, edit 
and print it. Maybe it's not just a wom- 
en's problem, though, or a married seminar— 
ian's. Mark is a first year student from 
St. Lawrence University who has appeared 
in our pages before.) 


"Why should we bother raising a ruckus 
over women's rights today? Serious sexual 
discrimination only really happens when wom- 
en are old enough for the job market, and 
even there we have practically eliminated 
job descrimination. If a woman can't get 
started in a career she wants, then it’s 
her own fault." 


Many church members and too many minis— 
ters and seminarians frequently espouse 
such an attitude either explicitly or imp- 
licitly. However, not only is the second 
part blatantly false -—- job discrimination 
has increased in the last thirty years (see 
Women’s Bureau of Department of Labor and 
Ph.D Thesis of M. Pellauer) -- the first 
part is false, too: the effects of sexually 
discriminatory socialization start not when 
men and women seek ordination, nor when teen-— 
agers learn about "the birds and the bees," 
nor even when children first enter the kin- 
dergarten doors; discriminatory socializa- 
tion starts in the crib -- probably in the 
incubator -—— and that fact necessitates 
conscious reshaping of socialization by all 
nen and women. 

Psychologist A. Bandura has succintly 
summarized the depths of socialization and 
exposed both how early and systematic sex 
roles are drummed into new born infants: 


Sex-role differentiation usually com- 
nences immediately after birth, when the baby 
is named and both the infant and the nursery 
are given the blue or pink treatment depend-— 
ing upon the sex of the child. Thereafter, 
indoctrination into masculinity and feminin- 
ity is diligently promulgated by adorning 
thildren with distinctive clothes and hair 
styles, selecting sex-—appropriate play mater-— 
ials and recreational activities, ‘promoting 
associations with same-sex playmates, and 
through non—permissive parental reactions to 
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deviant sex-role behavior. (1969) 
Admittedly, perhaps sex-role differentia— 
tion in itself need not be oppressive, 
though history records how humans inevit— 
ably twist differentiation among equals 
into subjugation and inequality. But 
sex-role differentiation does become op-— 
pressive when one of those roles, so early 
impressed upon newborns, is defined as 
subordinate and detrimental to full devel- 
opment (e.g., when the "distinctive clothes 
and hair styles" consciously facillitate 
exploitation or when "sex—appropriate play 
materials'"' educate the 'tsex—appropriate" 
child to act uneducated or when recreational 
"activities" deliberately create "passiv— 
ities" in the child's body and mind). 

If, however, Bandura's well-supported 
insight does not by itself necessarily in- 
dicate unjust discrimination, Bandura 
certainly has demonstrated society's re- 
markable early, arbitrary, and intensely 
systematic indoctrination of sex-roles in 
infants. Hetherington and Parke substan- 
tiate Bandura's finding by relating the 
following attempt to scientifically study 
the natural sexual differences in newborn 
babies before sexual socialization: 


One investigator who was studying 
sex differences in infancy and did not 
want her observers to know whether they 
were watching boys or girls, complained 
that even in the first few days of life 
some infant girls were brought to the lab- 
oratory with pink bows tied to their wisps 
of hair or taped to their little bald 
heads. Later when another attempt at 


‘ concealment of sex was made by asking 


mothers to dress their infants in over- 
alls, girls appeared in pink and boys in 
blue overalls, and as the frustrated ex- 
perimenter said, "Would you believe over-— 
alls with ruffles?" (1975) 


Now, pink bows alone need not trigger red 
flags of anger, But, then, why does so- 
ciety place such unusually great import-— 
ance on pasting pink bows on bald babies’ 
pates? One cannot help but conclude that 
such behavior is associated with the whole 
pattern of ideas which society does con- 
sider important. Insisting on pasting 
pink bows on "cute baby girls" perhaps 

is the first step down a long road to 
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pedestalism and relegation of women to the 
"pretty" tasks of fine arts, fashion model— 
ing, etc. Or, put slightly differently, the 
same phenomenon which eventually insists on, 
among many other things, relegating females 
to "nice" jobs come job-hunting time is at 
work in the first few days of child-rearing 
time when "nice" pink bows are stuck on the 
infant girls' heads. 

No one doubts today of course that 
early environmental interaction is crucial 
to babies' full development. Those looking 
for "God's hand't in making females naturally 
submissive early in infancy, though, will 
quickly point out that male infants are 
more likely to interact with a wider, more 
stimulating environment, because they nat-— 
urally (as in "biologically based") spend 
more time crying and moving about than do 
the more inactive, more frequently sleeping, 
and less demanding females. Therefore, it 
is concluded that males develop to their 
“"foreordained" position of dominance. 

Unfortunately, our "hand-of-God' clair- 
voyant rarely recognizes the human hands 
working alongside: Moss (1967) discovered 
that "mothers hold, stimulate, and arouse 
male infants more than females, which leads 
to fuller development." Sears, Maccoby and 
Levin (1957) reported an almost 100% great- 
er parental permissiveness of aggression 
(which includes intense interaction with 
environment and greater development) in 
male infants than females. Barry, Bacon, 
and Child. substantiate these results and dem— 
onstrate a higher frequency of positive re- 
warding of passiveness and dependence in 
female babies, i.e., the "naturally more 
frequently sleeping baby girl is rewarded 
for continuing to stay asleep. 

The strength of this application of di- 
ametrically opposite standards of baby train- 
ing to boys and girls becomes evident even 
in 13 month old babies; when a barrier is 
placed between the infant and mother, male 
babies typically try to overcome the barrier 
while most female babies give up any attempt 
and cry (Goldbery & Lewis, 1969). Lest any- 
one think that these standards discriminate 
only against females, Sears et al showed that 
mothers generally show greater warmth toward 
females than males. Clearly then, human 
socialization as well as the natural predis— 
position plays a crucial, determining part in 


the development of the child. As long as 
it does play that part, we are obligated 
to use it to further the development of 
all infants, male and female, regardless 
of how our feeble eyes may see Mother 
Nature or God the Father working. 

Obviously these few examples from child 
psychology do not exhaust the wealth of 
data on sex—-role determination and discrim— 
ination in infants ——- I did not intend to 
present a comprehensive report. But I do 
feel that the material gave us significant 
indication of the almost insidious magni- 
tude of the problem of sexism. Note, too: 
all of these examples deal with early in- 
fancy, an area rarely thought to be a hot— 
bed of discrimination. 

Sexual discrimination in job opportun— 
ities is atrocious enough; but when the 
hand of sexist socialization reaches even 
into the newborn baby's crib, we better be 
sure that that hand is working for the pos— 
itive and equal growth of all infants re- 
gardless of sex. And we can only accomplish 
that by reshaping society's values and soc— 
ialization as a whole. Let us also remember: 
to fail to see the pervasiveness and strength 
of a social problem may be ignorance; to 
fail to lend a hand in combatting it, once 
seen, is sin. 

Ve 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Editor and associates: Chris Iosso, John 
Hogman, George "Yorgos" Cladis, Robert 
Andrews, Pete Taft. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE: 
A PROBLEM OF METHODOLOGY 


by Professor Bruce M. Metzger 


(Dr. Metzger is George L. Collord Professor 
of New Testament Language and Literature. ) 


After reading Daniel Deaton's article 
on Inerrancy (Viewpoint, February 6) and 
Mike Arges’ interview with Professor Froeh- 
lich on the same subject (Viewpoint, March 
13), it seemed to me that the proper approach 
at least for a Protestant, is to inquire 
what the Bible itself says about its in- 
spiration. As a Protestant, I do not hold 
to any doctrine which has no support in 
Scripture. For example, I do not think that 
it is correct to say, with Roman Catholics, 
that since it would not have been fitting 
or appropriate for God to allow the Virgin 
Mary to see corruption after death, there- 
fore we believe that Mary, having completed 
her earthly life, was in body and soul as- 
sumed into heavenly glory. Because I find 
no exegetical basis for this in the Bible, 
I reject the dogma, promulgated in 1950, of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

In the same way, I do not think that I 
should begin with ideas of what kind of 
Bible it would have been fitting or appro- 
priate for God to inspire. The Protestant 
methodology in the formulation of all doc-— 
trines, including the doctrine of the inspir- 
ation of Scripture, is to begin with what 
the Bible itself says about the subject. 
Now, I do not find any proof—text in the Bible 
that teaches that the Bible is inerrant, 
though I find many that teach that it is 
infallible, The two words, which in some 

(cont. on page 2) 
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TIN SOLDIERS 
by Kirt Anderson 


(Kirt is a graduate of the University of 
California, Santa Barbara and is presently 
an intern at the Presbyterian church in 
Irvine, Ca. We are pleased to receive 
this volley of spiritual artillery.) 


Probably the best way to tell whether 
the picture you just hung is straight is 
to back away from it and look at it from 
a distance. From there you can see how 
it lines up with your thumb, the ceiling 
and corners of the room. Common sense, 
right? Nothing particularly profound about 
barking directions from across the room 
so that your friend can straighten it 
out. Well, there's nothing particularly 
profound about being on an internship, 
but it does offer a new perspective on the 
seminary. So pardon me if I bark from 
across the country. 

Spending time in the church, if it's 
taught me anything about seminary life, 
it's that as seminarians we are way out 
of touch with the rank and file of God's 
people. If I might generalize somewhat, 
we tend to approach the church as "Christ— 
ian Soldiers", arming ourselves with the- 
ological jargon and political rhetoric, 
anxious to get out there and fight issues 
of racism, sexism, capitalism, profession— 
alism, and the rest. When we look for 
issues we find them. We seek out and 
destroy, we rush head-long into the fray. 
Our loins are girded with the Rutgers Sex | 
Seminar, our guts covered by the breast- 
plate of Rogerian reflection, our heads 


(cont. on pg. 4 ) 
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The Present Issue 


The present issue was to be devoted in 
part to the "Arts", with the Arts Festival 
coming up on the 14th-23rd of this month. 

Unfortunately we received only one item 
specifically designated for the "Arts" issue 
(Dr. Kerr's poem). But fortunately for us 
we did get a number of other pieces —— and 
hope that the artists are busy on their dis- 
plays and dramatic presentations. We would 


hate to think that this issue would be unrep- 


resentative of the state of the arts at the 
Seminary © 


As it has turned out, a better name for 


this issue would be "Responses" or "Reactions", 


as this heading would cover the inspiration 
of most of the articles. With an eye toward 
the content of the Anderson and Beverley ar- 
ticles, though, we might also call this the 
"love't issue. It's only a pity, in our view, 
that love cannot seem to be conceived of in 


anything more than an individualistic 
sense. Without going into a discussion 

of the relations between love and justice, 
or any other aspects of “applied Christ- 
ianity", however, we would note that "last 
words” will naturally have their place in 


our last issue — deadline eee April 2€ 


(very shortly). 
cunter—rebuttles. 
In the coming issue, we hope to have 
some discussion of work being done in the 
Academic Review Committee -—-— specifically 
in the area of junior curriculum revision. 
We also look forward to something on our 
Admissions and recruitment policies and 
to a piece by an intern in Philadelphia. 


And perhaps we'll see some 


Viewpoint is an informal journal of frank 
and creative discussion, published by the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Essays, poetry, stories, commentary, and 
graphics are all welcome — though the ed- 
itor reserves the right not to publish cer- 
tain contributions. The opinions expressec 
in Viewpoint are simply those of its con- 
tributors, and do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the Seminary or 
of the editorial staff. Issues are publist 
every two weeks with articles submitted by 
Wednesday of the week before publication. 
It is best to photostat copies of any mat— 
erial submitted, as it tends to get marked 
up in the process of editing. The Viewpoir 
Box is in the administration building. 


Editor and assiciates: Chris Iosso, John 
Hogman, "Yorgos" Cladis, Ron Connerly, 
Robert Andrews. 


(cont. from page 1) 
respects are synonymous, mean, respectively, 
"without error" and "absolutely trustworthy 
They are appropriately used for different 
realms of discourse; for example, one for 
mathematics and the other for religion. 
Frequently the statement that "not jot 
or tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all be fulfilled” (Matt. 5218) die 
used to support the view that the Bible is 
inerrant. Actually, however, this verse 
speaks of the permanence of the Mosaic law 


and has nothing to do with the question of 
inerrancy. If some Protestants wish to believe 
that the Bible is without error, that is their 
privilege; but in this respect they adopt the 
methodology of Roman Catholics and go beyond 
what is actually taught by the Scriptures 
themselves. This is the point made at the 
close of the last century by a distinguished 
Scottish historian of the Reformation, Thomas 
M. Lindsay, in the "The Doctrine of Scripture: 
The Reformers and the Princeton School" (1895). 
For support and discussion of the impli- 
cations of my view that the Bible is the only 
infallible rule of faith and life (that is, 
that the Bible is absolutely trustworthy in 
all that is teaches regarding theology and 
ethics), though at the risk of being consid-— 
ered immodest, I should like to quote part 
of the article I was invited to prepare on 
the subject of “Inspiration” for the one- 
volume Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ed- 
ited by F.C. Grant and H.H. Rowley (New York, 
1963): ; 


"The noun ‘inspiration,’ which is absent 
from the RSV, appears twice in the AV. One 
of these passages (Job 32:8) declares that 
it is by divine inspiration that man receives 
the capacity to discern what is right. The 
other passage (II Tim. 3:16), which makes an 
important predication regarding Scripture, 
is translated variously: AV, "All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor— 
rection, for instruction in righteousness"; 
RV and ASV, “Every Scripture inspired of God 
is also profitable ..."%; NEB, "Every inspired 
Scripture has its use for teaching ..."}; 

RSV, “All Scripture is inspired by God and 
profitable for teaching ..." 


Here scripture (which in the context refers 

to the OT) is characterized as theopneustic 
(literally “God-breathed"), that is, the pro- 
duct of the creative breath of God. The em— 
phasis falls upon the first part of the Greek 
compound, "God-inspired," calling attention 

to the divine source of the authority of the 
OT, As God had breathed into human nostrils 
the breath of life (Gen. 2:7; cf. ps. 33:6), 
so God has breathed life-giving truth into 

the Jewish Scriptures. Nothing is said of how 
God inspired these writings; the author is con— 
cerned only to state that the fact of inspira-— 
tion makes them profitable for religious 
purposes. 


In accord with the implications of this 
classical passage, Jesus Christ and his 
apostles are consistently represented as 
recognizing the OT to be trustworthy his- 
tory, tre doctrine, and sure prophecy. 

Thus, Jesus acknowledges the authority of 
the prophets (Lk. 24:25), states that the 
Holy Spirit had inspired David (Mk. 12:36), 
and more than once bases arguments on the 
presupposition that Scripture cannot be 
broken (Matt. 26254; Lk. 22:37; Jn. 10:35). 
In a similar vein Peter (in Acts 1:16), 
James (Jas. 4:5), Stephen (in Acts 7:38), 
and Paul (Rom. 3:2) refer explicitly or im- 
plicitly to the OT as oracles of God which 
cannot be set aside. Even among the for— 
mulas with which NT authors introduce their 
quotations from the OT, several (e.g. "It 
is written," "It says," “Scripture says," 
and "God [or, he] says") indicate their 
high view of the authority of what is quoted. 
In fact occasionally the last-mentioned for- 
mula is used to introduce words which are 
not ascribed to God in the OT passages, but 
are spoken of or even addressed to God and 
can be considered God's words only because 
they are part of the Scripture text (e.g. 
Mattel senOtS A2200t .s a teal Fs Heb. 
136-10; 4:4). 

The doctrine of the inspiration of the 
NT grows out of the promise of Christ to 
his disciples that the Holy Spirit, whom 
the "Father" would send in his name, would 
teach them all things, and bring to their 
remembrance all that he had said to them 
(Jn. 14:26; cf. 16:13). The inspiration of 
Christ's own words is implied in his claim 
to be alone in knowing and revealing the 
"Father" (Mt. 11:27), and in his placing 
his own statements on a par with, or in some 
cases above, the revealed will of God in 
the OT (e.g. Mt. 5231-44). In performing 
their work of proclaiming the Gospel, the 
apostolic authors are confident that they 
do so through the Holy Spirit (I Pet. 1:12), 
to whom they attribute the content of their 
teaching (I Cor. 2:13). Therefore as spokes- 
people for God (I Cor. 7:40; I Thes. 2:13), 
they issue commands with the completest 
authority (I Thes. 4:2, 15; II Thes. 3:6, 12), 
and even make it the test of whether one 
has the Spirit that he or she should ack-— 
nowledge that what they write are command— 
ments of God (I Cor. 14:37). On the other 
hand, the fact that NT writers occasionally 
quoted an OT passage out of its context 


(e.g. Mt. 2:15 quoting Hosea 11:1) or altered 
its phrasing (e.g. Heb. 10:5-7 quoting Psalm 
40:6-8) shows that they did not consider 
themselves bound by the literal form of the 
OT statement, but regarded their own inter- 
pretation to be a justifiable modification 
and/or application of the author's original 
meaning. 

Throughout the history of the Church many 
theories of the nature and mode of inspiration 
have been elaborated. These have ranged from 
a theory of dictation which leaves no room 
for human effort and tends to overlook the 
stylistic idiosyncrasies of the several auth- 
ors, making of them mere automata, to theories 
of varying degrees and kinds of inspiration, 
sometimes involving scarcely more than a 
general illumination and superintendence of 
God's Spirit. Amid all discussions of inspir- 
ation, it must not be overlooked that the 
primary question related to the category of 
revelation -—- whether God has spoken. Only 
when it is acknowledged that God has disclosed 
"his" will is it meaningful to formulate a 
theory of how the authors of Scripture were 
inspired. Whatever the formulation (verbal, 
plenary, dynamic, etc.), it is hard to con- 
ceive of an inspiration that does not pertain 
to the words of Sciprture -- for thought of 
necessity is expressed in words. That this, 
however, does not imply a mechanical, liter- 
alistic inspiration is evident from a consid- 
eration of, for example, the presence of div— 
ergent reports of sayings of Jesus in the 
Gospels. Not only in different Gospels (e.g. 
MMO eter Pande Mts 19216 Li.s Ne. Os) lott. 
and Lk. 11:2 ff.) but even within the same 
Gospel. (eses snes 3? 3 and. 14)0251, and 23 
13:10 and 11) Jesus' words are found to vary 
in phraseology, though the idea conveyed in 
these divergent forms is usually the same. 
Furthermore, theories of inspiration must take 
account of the presence of occasional imper- 
fections in the Bible as regards both style 
and statement. (Fortunately the religious 
conviction that the Scriptures are the only 
infallible rule of faith and life does not de- 
pend upon their formal inerrancy, otherwise no 
translation could be satisfactory). Nor is it 
permissible to declare a priori what forms of 


literature it is appropriate for God to inspire; 


€.go., that he could inspire history, poetry, 
epistles, and prophecy to reveal his redemptive 
purpose, but not fold-sagas, legends, or myths. 
Such matters are to be determined inductively 
from the Scriptures themselves, not deductively 
from dogmatic presuppositions. A satisfying 


theory of inspiration will recognize that 


things are from human beings"), and that 

in some respects the relation of the human 
and the divine in the written Word is anal- 
ogous to the Incarnation of the living Word 
in human flesh. The testimony of the Churctk 
universal has been that the Bible is inspire 
in a sense in which no other book is inspire 
that, having been produced by the effectual 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, it perfectly en 
bodies the divine revelation of God's saving 
will and work. 


* * ae * * * * * * * * * * * * 


(cont. from page 1) 


covered with a helmet of intellectual gar- 
bage and in our hand is the sword of a 
grossly oversimplified existentialist the- 
ology. On campus and in the churches, we 
fight the wrongs of our society. We call fe 
freedom for the oppressed and prophecy a— 
gainst the oppressors. In itself, this is 
good, and yet however well we're equipped 
to fight issues, this armour does not equip 
us to love people. The people of the churct 
are racist, sexist, etc., but so what? So 
what else is new under the sun? 

Last year I returned from my field edu- 
cation job each week with a body riddled 
with holes from the flaming darts of an 
"establishment church", I was fighting 
the good fight, and felt very self-righteous 
as my seminary comrades would dress my 
wounds. But doggone it if in fighting the 
issues I completely failed to love the 
people! . The church is not an army of is— 
sues to be attacked, but a congregation of 
people to be loved. Without a prior de- 
Cision to love at all costs, we polarize 
ourselves from the very ones we are called 
to serve. 

It seems that many students while at 
Princeton pride themselves on their new-— 
found liberalism, yet only to join the ranks 
of political-intellectual elitism. We pre- 
sume to know more because we've studied 
more. During a recent visit to the campus 
one student even confessed, "But the people 
are ignorant." If the people are ignorant, 
then we're just plain dumb to say such a 
thing. 

Our Lord located himself not among the 


elites but with the rednecks, plumbers, bus— 
iness executives and people who like AM radio 
and bowling leagues. As ministers in the 


church, we are the anomalies, we are the weirdos. . 


People will look to us for guidance and teach-— 
ing, but are only receptive as we approach 
them in love and humility. When we go in pre-— 
suming that the people are dumb, conservative 
or pietistic and need us to raise their con- 
sciences, we go in flailing at the issues and 
manage to hit only people. 

"Stand therefore having girded your loins 
with truth, and having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness and having shod your feet 
with the equipment of the gospel of peace; 
besides all these taking the shield of faith 
with which you can quench all the darts of the 
evil one. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God.” 

God knows the issues, and has equipped us 
adequately. In seminary we should concern 
ourselves with sharpening and shining our e- 
quipment, not trading them in for tin substi- 
tutes. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


For All Good Gifts 


For all good gifts give thanks and sing; 
For home and friends and everything. 
There is so much to make life good 
Save those, the sick or without food. 
So joy is muted thanksgiving. 


The poor compound all suffering 
And mock our facile rejoicing. 
They make our song of thanks a fraud 
For all good gifts. 


Yet we who have so much should ring 
The bells of joy and let them swing, 
Lest favor be misunderstood. 
Assuage the hurt! And pray to God! 
For gratitude's a debt we bring 
For all good gifts. 


(Dr. Kerr is the editor of Theology Today and 
the Seminary's Benjamin B. Warfield Professor 
of Theology, Emeritus. He explains, ina 
note to Brida Buzan that "For All Good Gifts" 
was an experiment as a “rondeau", with a 

rhyme scheme of aabba, aab(R), aabba(R).") 


ANOTHER LOOK AT INERRANCY IN HISTORY 


by Daniel Deaton 


(Dan is a graduate of Indiana Univeristy 
(Pa.) and Gordon-Conwell Seminary, and is 
a Th.M. candidate here at Princeton.) 


In the March 13, 1978 issue of Viewpoint, 
Mr. Mike Arges and Dr. Karlfried Froehlich 
responded to my article entitled "Biblical 
Inerrancy: A Nineteenth Century Invention?" 
which had appeared in the February 6:1978 
issue. In their response, entitled "An 
Interview with Karlfried Froehlich on Bib- 
lical Inerrancy," Mr. Arges and Dr. Froehlich 
addressed themselves critically to my con- 
tention that inerrancy is the historic con— 
sensus of the church, and not simply an in- 
vention of the "Old Princeton" theologians. 
It is my purpose in this article to reply 
to the criticisms advanced by Mr. Arges and 
Dr. Froehlich. 

At the outset I must report that I 
was delighted to read that Dr. Froehlich 
agrees that the divine authorship of Scrip-— 
ture entailed its inerrancy for the church 
through the Reformation. As Dr. Froehlich 
has written: 


" .e. up until the Reformation not a 
single theologian would disagree with the 
statement that God is the author of scrip-— 
ture, and that the scriptures are therefore 
inerrant." 


That is in essence the thesis of my first 
article. The quotations which I presented 


as evidence for this view were chosen for 


the purpose of showing the church's witness 
to the inspiration and inerrancy of Scrip-— 
ture from her early days through the Ref- 
ormation and beyond it. The issue which I 
addressed is the inspiration and inerrancy 
of the Scriptures. I attempted to show that 
the idea that "What Scripture says, God says" 
is the normative view of the church, and no 
invention of nineteenth century Protestant 
Orthodoxy. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Arges and Dr. Froeh- 
lich turned from the issue I raised, of 
what the Scriptures are (inspired and in- 
errant as the church contends), to the issue 
of how the Scriptures are interpreted (lit- 
erally, symbolically, allegorically, etc.), 


which was an issue to which I had not addressed 
myself. Dr. Froehlich discussed the "literal 
sense" of Scripture, which he suggested was 
Warfield’s view, and contrasted it with the 
other senses of Scripture as evidenced in the 
writings of the church fathers. I must agree 
that inerrancy does not imply literal inter- 
pretation. The Reformers, while moving away 
from the allegorical interpretations of the 
early church and Medieval Scholasticism, did 
not deny all allegorical interpretation. And 
Warfield, for example, never taught that 
Christ's words, "This is my body" were to 

be taken literally. Still, the issue is 

what the Scriptures are rather than how they 
are to be interpreted. As Charles Hodge 
wrote: "It is admitted that theologians are 
not infallible in the interpretation of 
Scripture." This means that what we believe 
is the true meaning of Scripture may change 
as more evidence comes in. But when that 
happens, says Hodge: "The Scriptures remain 
infallible; we are merely convicted of having 
mistaken their meaning." (Systematic Theology 
Vor et sDelc0 Ine 

A second issue which Mr. Arges and Dr. 
Froehlich discussed is criticism of the Scrip- 
tures. If, as Dr. Froehlich has written, 
criticism of the Scriptures means "discern— 
ment* of their true meaning, and "an atti- 
tude of openness," then this is precisely 
what inerrancy implies. Those who believe 
"what Scripture says, God says" are going 
to be the most careful to work to determine 
the correct meaning of the inspired Writ. In- 
errancy does not preclude criticism in that 
sense. 

A third point which the authors advanced 
is that inerrancy should not be contrasted 
with the authority of the Bible. I have not 
denied this. In fact, the historic view of 
the inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible 
is and has been the foundation of its auth- 
ority. Again I cite Hodge: 


"The infallibility and divine authority 
of the Scriptures are due to the fact that 
they are the Word of God; and they are the 
Word of God because they were given by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost" (Systematic 


Theology, Vol. 1, pe 153). 


The Scriptures are inerrant and authoritat— 

ive because they are inspired (or more prop— 

erly, "God-breathed" as in II Tim. 3:16). 
The authors also gave the impression 


that I have misrepresented Luther's view of 
the Scriptures, yet they cite no evidence 
against the evidence I presented. I am 
certainly aware of Luther's concern for 
Christ in the Scriptures, but this concern 
is in no way contrary to his insistent re- 
gard for the ipsissima verba in which Chris 
is revealed. Therefore, I must agree with 
Dr. J.W. Montgomery who has written: 


"To argue that Luther located the trust— 
worthiness of Scripture only in its theolo- 
gical or Christic aspect, not in ite ' de— 
tails,' is to misunderstand the very heart 
of the Reformer's conception of the Bible" 
(God's Inerrant Word, p. 67). 


Dr. Froehlich's statement that "Luther 
felt he was bound by no outward authority 
other than God, including a paper pope" is 
also puzzling to me. If this were true, 
why would the Reformer -—— at one of the mos 
decisive points of his career --— say at the 
Diet at Worms: 


"Unless I am convinced by the testim— 
onies of the Holy Scriptures or evident 
reason (for I believe in neither the Pope 
nor councils alone, since it has been es— 
tablished that they have erred and con- 
tradicted themselves), I am bound by the 
Scriptures that I have adduced, and my 
conscience has been taken captive by the 
Word of God; and I am neither able nor 
willing to recant, since it is neither 
safe nor right to act against conscience. 
God help me, Amen."(italics mine) (cited 
from Weimarer Ausgabe by Dr. J.W. Mont— 
gomery in God's Inerrant Word, p. 87). 


How can it be said that Luther was not 
bound by Scripture when that is precisely 
what he claims? 

A final word about my methodology is 
in order. The meanings of the primary 
source quotations I presented are not 
changed by their contexts. As for Clem- 
ent's reference to inerrancy being only a 
reference to the Old Testament —- I ask: 
is the Old Testament not Scripture? 

I am bothered by Mr. Arges' assertion 
that we ought to study history to reconcile 
conflicts rather than take sides. Certain-— 
ly it should be the aim of the scholar to 
reconcile conflicts if they are reconcil-— 
able. If not, one should struggle for what 


he believes to be true. Paul tells us that 
"love rejoices in the truth." Sometimes 
that truth may be embraced in unity. Some— 
times, regretably, it must be embraced in 
difference. But we must rejoice in it 
wherever it may be. 

I believe that my argument stands. Iner- 
rancy is the normative belief of the church. 
The question remains: will we stand with the 
great minds of the church in submission to 
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North Bay(Ontario) Blues — by Maurice Blaise 


Eerie chants from lined—-red faces, begin 
when another Nipissing is guided to a cell 
North Bay blues on a Friday August night. 


Darkness shadows the barred window, as I 
lay on the green plywood board, suspended 
by chains. 

Crickets cry in the night, answering the 
Indians call. 

Humid metal walls bead water drops dripping 
slowly, leaving irregular patterns, like 

a map with no form, traced across the random 
names and fork-scratched calendars that 
marked time and dreams without bars. 

And the plywood stinks of sweat. 


Three stumble to my cell. Slammed 
inside, the Algonquin drone begins. 
Honoring the eldest, I choose a corner 
and offer the board, upon which he 
sprawls. 

From a face cracked by time, and beaten 
by the anthem strains of "Oh, Canada" 

he vomits. In small lumps it splatters. 


Rubbing alcohol and cheap wine press their/ 
bladders. 

The youngest rolls on his side and sprays/ 
the wall, a 

it trickles back to caress his face. 

The other vomits in place, his breath leaving 

a little wake in the cooling puddle. 


Morning light filters through the window, 
highlighting the old man with patterns, 

His wrinkled penis dangles over the plywood, 
marking time as he breathes, gnarled hands 
nearby, too old or too drunk to bother with 
empty dignities. 


The chants faded with the darkness, as the 
distant crow of the rooster cried the false dawn. 


(Maurice is an M.Div. senior with an M.A. from 
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the authority of the inerrant Word of God? 


(Mr. Arges did not think this piece worth 
responding to, saying something to the ef- 
fect that "inerrancy, without a principle 
of interpretation, is meaningless." The 
editor obviously felt that it was worth 
printing, particularly with Professor Metz— 
ger's article alongside it for clarifica- 
tion. ) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Maryknoll Seminary and a B.A. from St. 
Michael's College. He has appeared in our 
pages previously with a poem capturing 
something of his one-year stay in Liberia. 
This poem comes out of a different, much 
shorter stay. We would note that the Ni- 
pissing are an American Indian tribe.) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


ANOTHER CLOSER LOOK AT PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 


Cc 
ene by Bob Beverley 


(Bob, a junior and a graduate of Gordon 
College, obviates most of the need for 

a blurb in his article, though he does not 
mention his being from New Brunswick, 
Canada. ) 


"Four weeks to go in the term" is a 
dangerous time to surface from the ocean 
of Greek, Church History, Theology, Field 
Education, and everything else that has me 
swamped. Nevertheless, I surface — not 
only to catch my breath, but also to con- 
vey the turnings of my mind and feelings 
and research upon reading John Wilbur's 
A Closer Look at Princeton Theological 
Seminary (Viewpoint, March 13, 1978; 
pp. 10-12). 

A sense of disquiet has been with me 
since I read the article over three weeks 
ago. It is not that I disagree with what 
Mr. Wilbur has drawn to our attention. 

It is not long before a junior becomes a— 
ware of the omni—presence of Dr. McCord, 

the chasm between senior faculty and those 
lower on the totem pole, the absence of min-— 
ority faculty, and so on. Viewpoint, if 
nothing else, has repeatedly brought these 
realities to the forefront of our minds. 


No, what disturbs me is not what the article 
said, but what it didn't say. And, frankly, 
what it didn't say is anything positive, 
anything that would lead a reader to sus— 
pect that at least one junior (although de- 
luged with work) has often found PTS a chal- 
lenging, helpful, friendly, somewhat Christian 
place to be. (In less than a week here, I 
knew that Princeton didn't deserve the “bad 
press" it often receives from other Christian 
quarters. ) 

This "homogenous" approach is the basic 
difference between Mr. Wilbur's "look" and 
the recommendations of the Middle States 
Assoc. of College and Secondary Schools, 
American Theological Schools, and the N.J. 
Department of Higher Education. Their eval- 
uation was not afraid to mix praise with 
biame, the positive with the negative, ap—- 
plause with censure. I was struck and de— 
lighted by some of the instances of light 
and goodness they uncovered. One catches 
their obvious respect for various aspects 
of PTS. "Unusually sophisticated" is the 
document's assessment of the Speer library 
staff who "regularly check one hundred and 
fifty-seven journals for information about 
publications" (p.23). The Trustees are ap- 
plauded for their commitment, active involve— 
ment, and financial support of the Seminary 
— "a strength of PTS is its Board of Trus— 
tees (p.2). The library is termed “an in- 
valuable national and ecclesiastical resource" 
(p.23). “he committee even had the rigor to 
check out and commend the maintenance dept. 
Furthermore, they put in a good word for Dr. 
McCord: 

"Central to the development outreach is 
the perspective and energetic role of the 
President. He is providing outstanding 
leadership in the articulation of the case 
and in his personal attention to a host of 
Seminary friends, including major donors 
and prospects" (p.30). 

But, and this "but" is important, do 
not let John Wilbur convince you that the 
evaluation "glosses over" the Seminary's 
failings such as its "recalcitrance in al- 
lowing blacks, women and students in general 
to become full memoers of the Seminary com— 
munity" (p.10, Viewpoint article). Its rec- 
ommendations are stringent and evident. They 
note the “extreme dissatisfaction" of the 
students in relationship.to the Trustees and 
endorse immediate action to resolve the 


problem (p.3). On the women’s issue, we 
read forthrightly enough that the Associ- 
ation would be "less than candid if we .did 
not note that the report on women contains 
particularly significant issues" (p.34). 
The Seminary's approach to the matter could 
be of benefit to the wider community of 
theological schools. Therefore, "Prince— 
ton Seminary should not delay this matter" 
(p34). So, Mr. Wilbur is not alone in 
pointing out major points of weakness in 
the life of the Semianry. Other voices hav 
attempted to “identify issues needing at— 
tention" (p.35). 

Now why have I bothered to go to the 
trouble to present this other mode of crit-— 
icism; i.e€., a criticism which presents 
both points of strength and points of weak-— 
ness? Two reasons: first, I have a suspici 
that it is this second mode of criticism 
which is the more effective. Minds rebel 
(at least mine does) to a critique that doe 
not do justice to the full reality of a sit 
uation. That is why I was more receptive 
to the Report of the Middle States Assoc. 
It catches more faithfully the texture of 
life at this seminary. Some people do de- 
serve a pat on the back, some things do mer 
applause. 

Now I admit that my preference may just 
be personal. Perhaps the true prophet is 
driven to be only one sided ——- emphasizing 
one particular focus, the darker side, in 
order to be heard. Perhaps I'm misreading 
the radical hurts of Princeton —— you don't 
cure cancer with cold cream and soft words! 
Nevertheless, I think that criticism best 
works when the rod of reproof is wreathed 
with roses, when the critic couples the gen 
erous with the judging eye. 

My second reason for surfacing is, in 
a way, far more serious. Criticism levels 
its guns at more than ideologies and in- 
stitutions. Men and women are involved in 
the process. I am almost tempted to argue 
from this very fact to the necessity of 
criticism that brings in words of praise as 
well as shouts of blame. The Trustees are 
more than "essentially elderly white men" 
(Viewpoint, p.10). Dr. McCord is more thar 
the zenith of Princeton's Great Chain of 
Being. The senior faculty do more than 
"represent a club composed overwhelmingly 
of white men" (Viewpoint, p.11). These 
péople are like us — needing desperately 


not only criticism and advice, but encourage— 
ment, hope, and exhortation. "Sunt lacrimae 
rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt." ("Even 
here, in uncouth Carthage, men and women can 
weep; they fear things just as we do", Virgil 
Aeneid. ) 

Perhaps, too, it is this encouragement and 
thanks which will stimulate further worthy 
action on the part of men and women who play 
a deeply significant role in the life of PTS. 
This hope may only reflect my naivete. Sull, 
we do not have to accept or reject things in 
some total way. People are not problems to 
be solved, but persons to be loved. Conse- 
quently, it is only in the most rigorous con-— 
text of love and encouragement that criticism 
should be allowed. 

I have tried to be loving and encouraging 
in response to John Wilbur's article. His ac- 
curate criticisms still stand as a challenge 
to our complacency. He knows far more than 
I do about "what's. going on here" —- maybe 
that is why he is so shrill. Nevertheless, 

I leave these suggestions for more experienced 
critics to mull over before they endeavor to 
set things right. Alas, itis. time for me to 
submerge once again into the ocean of academic 
duty » 


* oS * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


(untitled poem) -- by Kristine M. Holmgren 


Oh joy. Oh rapture. 


When I think that I might have missed the/ 
day when 


Alexander Hall was opened to women. residents ... 


that I might have been out of ear shot of the good 
news that the last bastion of male supremacy was 


over-thrown at Princeton Mortuary ... 


that I might not have heard the snickers and/ 
giggles 


of victorious glee when effect chauvenism toppled/ 


down 
with a grand splash ... 


When I realize that instead I was blessed with 
hearing that Alex will be co-ed next year ... 


I am forced to exclaim with Christian hope ... 
"sood work brothers and sisters!" 


Does this mean we walk at last toward reconcil— 


iation and peace? 


Amen and amen. 


(Kris is a senior and a graduate of Mac— 
alester College, Minn., where she is pre- 
sently an intern. We are surprised that 
she finds Alex the "last bastion of male 
supremacy:, as we would suggest a few 
more little bastions running around —- 
but perhaps Alex has a symbolic value.) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


DECISION-MAKING AT PTS 


(3/30/78) 


by Chris Iosso, editor 


Though generally predictable, a few 
things came up at the Seminary Conference's 
panel discussion on Governance that are 
worth noting. The panel consisted of 
Dr.s McCord, Kirkland, Cooper (moderator), 
Mulder and students M. Dungee and B. 
Levering, though questions focused on 
fcCord and Kirkland. 

One piece of information, concerning 
Dr. McCord's role, is that his being 
chairperson of the General Faculty (sen- 
ior and "junior"), the senior faculty, 
and the faculty planning committee (which 
includes 2 other professor—administrators) 
does not in itself contribute to his cen- 
trality. In response to questions, he 
pointed out that he only officiates at 
the meetings of those bodies, with agendas 
prepared by their secretaries, and voting 
only in the (rare) cases of ties. If 
the faculty could be considered anything 
like the Senate, Dr. McCord's role at 
their meetings would sound something like 
the Vice President's. In any case, though, 
in the discussion of a proposed successor 
to Dr. Hawkins, it became more clear that 
perhaps the key element of the president's 
power lies in his decisive role in deter-— 
mining which positions shall be filled and 
which phased out. These decisions (and 
any subsequent choices of who to fill the 
spots) are in turn dependent on evaluations 
of the Seminary's "real needs", which re-— 
late to Seminary's long-term policies and 
character. 

This leads us more or less to a dis— 
cussion of student—trustee relations, 
which actually preceded the sometimes 
witty exchanges over the President's and 
faculty's responsibilities. Concerning a 
student trustee(s), Dr.s Kirkland and 
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McCord reiterated their negative views on the 
subject. As the students in attendance may 
not have come up with many new ideas on the 
virtues of students being represented and 
informed, or on the defects of our present 
indirect representation, perhaps it made sense 
that a number of questions go unanswered. 
Dr. Kirkland, however, did detail the need 
for a certain wisdom and disinterestedness 
that might well be difficult to cultivate 
within the student body (or within the fac-— 
ulty). His own performance, under heavy 
questioning, was particularly gracious in 
light cf his hurried trip down from a hospital 
iD NY Cs 
A third area, where students expressed some 
respect for the trustees! operation, was 
that of finance. Here, Dr. Kirkland des-— 
cribed in general terms the Seminary's pol- 
icy of investing not in blue chip (often 
multi-national) stocks, but in 2nd or 3rd 
level stocks -- usually domestic firms with 
growth potential. As he explained it, the 
expertise of one particular trustee (Temple- 
ton) had enabled the Seminary's endowment to 
do rather well in these areas of high risk, 
despite the general economic difficulties of 
academic institutions. A student request 
that a qualified student might examine the 
portfolio and report, again generally, on the 
"mortality" of the Seminary's investments 
seemed to be received favorable. Sandy 
McConnel, who has had brokerage experience, 
has agreed to take the look, and will hope- 
fully reassure us in the next Viewpoint, 
pending administrative and trustee sub- 
committee arrangements. In this area, we 

are thankful for the witness of the University 

students in protesting P.U.'s investments in 
south Africa, 

As a final note, Dr. McCord pointed out 
that Black Studies Coordinator was only part 
of Hawkins’ job description and thus, by im- 
piication, not as high a priority as black 
faculty hiring. There is, of: course, very 
little in the area of Black Studies to coor-— 
dinate -- which may have prompted a black 
student to ask whether the trustees considered 
the whole black issue to be a "fad". In 
retrespect, it might have been better to have 
had the panel deal directly with John Wilbur's 
article, which Dr. Kirkland had seen (as the 
trustees receive Viewpoint). The discussion 
revolved, perhaps frustratingly, around many 


of the same issues. 
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Agape — by Paul Rack 


We huddle alone in these concrete corners 
rent in pieces by awful singularities. 
How long, in this Psalmic twilight, 
must my soul careen from praise to 
abandoned weeping 
and back again? 
We shade these windows from the dazzling Tr 
threatening to melt our black Sereies prere—/ 
corded souls; 
that one Word which rips these days apart, 
Collar up against the blizzard and its/ 
inescapable sermon of death, 
T*Hurt. 
Embrace it. 
For love means not mere hurt but death 
to the subjectivity aching to possess; 
that appetite which devours as it defines 
must starve and whither and blow away. 
You and God defy defining. 
The grasping fist within must open 
to receive that which before could not / 
shatter its white—knuckeld knowledge. 
Death hurts. 
For what is love 
but death and resurrection? 
Look: the monster lies even now in the dust 
those crimson eyes no more to terrorize the 
innocent; 
hurting at last is over. 
And we, freed by Love which transfigures/ 
sacrifice and makes it live forever, 
Watch death's engine roll away without us. 


January 1978 


(Paul is a ist year M.Div. student and a 
graduate of the State University of New 
York, Albany. This is thecontribution 
of a different genre" that was referred 
to in the last issue in the introduction 
to Paul's article on J.P. Stevens. Due 
to editorial oversight, this poem was 
left out of that issue, but now can be 
considered part of this "Arts" issue.) 
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0 MAY PARTICIPATE IN THE LORD'S SUPPER? 


| by Dr. James H. Nichols 


ir. Nichols is Mary McIntosh Bridge Profes— 
ior of Modern European Church History and 
ccademic Dean of the Seminary. He also has 
served on the General Assembly Committee 
those work he discusses below -—— where his 
tame has been among those on the minority 
side of the question. This article should 
ve of interest to our 9 people elected 
seminary Advisory Delegates this year, but 
.t may also suggest that there will be 

lore than one question considered out there 
n San Diego.) 


The "Special Committee to Study the The- 
-ogy, Nature and Practice of the Lord's 
tipper’ was commissioned by the 1974 General 
ssembly of the United Presbyterian Church. 
le immediate occasion was the discovery 
lat certain recent actions of the Assembly 
.th regard to the sacraments had produced 
me unforeseen consequences. 

On the one hand power had been granted 
2sSions to permit parents to have their bap— 
.zed children join in communion, in some 
ises without preparation. On the other hand 
irents had been permitted to postpone the 
aptism of their children to the age of 8 
- 10 or later, as Baptists do. The result 
id been in some cases to divide the child- 
*n of one congregation into two categories, 
Msisting on the one side of baptized mem— 
2rs admitted to communion, although often 
ith little or no preparation or understanding, 
od on the other side of children denied the 

(cont. on page 2) 
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A DIFFERENT ADMISSIONS INTERVIEW -—- with 


Dr.s Crawford and Duba 
by Chris Iosso 


(The following interview was done on two 
different days, and has been both excerp- 
ted and paraphrased. Tue to editorial over- 
Sight, no questions were asked about : 
either the Seminary's admissions policy, 
with regard to self—~affirming gay appli- 
cants, or about the coming of Jeb Magruder.) 


VIEWPOINT: Can you briefly describe ad- 
missions policy(ies)? How selective would 
you judge the Seminary to be — among div— 
inity schools, denominational, and inter- 
denominational seminaries? How important 
are the applicant's academic and denomi- 
national backgrounds? How important is 
the applicant's statement on the role of 
the church? 


DUBA: As is self-evident from our appli- 
cation form, we ask about (1) commitment 
and conviction — and some evidence of 
struggle; have they struggled with a pos— 
ition? Second, we look for characteris-— 
tics of leadership potential, promise of 
ability to take initiative, or what I 
frequently call vision. This is sometimes 
quite personal; another type connects one 
with the world. The third area would be 
academic competence, 

(In addition to the increasing insistance 
that science majors have 2-3 courses in 
philosophy or history) ... we look for 
some evidence of ability to write and some 
evidence of an ability to handle critical 


(cont. on page 3 ) 
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Who May Participate in the Lord's Supper? 
by Dr. James H. Nichols 


A Different Admissions Interview -—— with 
Drs. Crawford and Duba 


A Statement of Support ——- from ABS 


A Call for Student Consolidation 
by Knup, Westfall, Wilbur, et al 


A Semi-—editorial Response 
by Christian Iosso 


The Last Bastion -—— by David Moore 


Shrimping on the Gulf —— a poem 
by Maurice Blaise 


Homosexuality -—— a review essay 
by Rodney Petersen 


Getting Some Things Straight 
by Bill Galvin 


Free to Love —— name withheld 


I Beg Your Pardon Princeton -—— a poem 
by Andy Choy 


Update ——- by Chris Iosso 


Train Ride —- a poem by Maurice Blaise 
Julia —- a film review by Peter Bauer 


Lillian's Song for Julia — a lyric 
by Savage Frieze 


Welcome to Princeton, Jeb Magruder ——- by Pete 
Taft 


-~-In place of the traditional Viewpoint edi- 
tor's swansong, we-I would like to thank all 
of this year's contributors, and in particular 
to thank the editorial staff: John Hogman, 
Yorgos Cladis, Pete Taft and Bob Andrews for 
their faithful contributions. We would also 
like to thank Howard Kline and Bill Kosano- 
vich of the duplicating office for their often 
rapid service. Last but not least, we would 
like to thank our typist, Carol Crocker — and 
her son, Matthew —- for their invaluable help. 

As the head editor has said enough elsewhere 
in this issue, we would only note that the 
probable Viewpoint editor for next year seems 
an excellent choice. A good summer to all — 
have fun!— 

Viewpoint is an informal journal of frank 
and creative discussion, published by the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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right to participate because they had not 
been baptized. 

The majority report of the Special 
Committee to the 1977 Assembly proposed 
to resolve this awkward discrepancy by in- 
viting the unbaptized children to partici- 
pate in the Lord's Supper anyway so they 
would not feel discriminated against. 

The interpretation of the nature of the 
Lord's Supper as held by the majority was 
set forth in the December 12, 1977 issue 
of Monday Morning, pages 14 and 15. The 
most controversial paragraph was that on 
"the Invitation" and read as follows: 

"As Jesus Christ invites all who 
labor and are heavy laden to come to him, 
so his Table is open to all — believers 
and unbelievers —— of whatever age, race, 
sex and class. Baptism and Confirmation 
are not requirements of conditions for 
hearing the Gospel or of coming to Christ's 
Table. For Jesus ate and drank with Phar- 
isees, publicans and sinners before they 
had come to faith in him and had confessed 
him before others." 

A minority had protested this proposal at 
the 1977 Assembly: 

"Not long ago we acted to encourage 
possible scruples of parents against bap— 
tizing children without their understan- 
ding participation. Why then should we 
now turn around and make it easier to com-— 
mune children without their understanding 


participation? ... 


If an unbaptized child is ready for 


‘communion, that child is ready for bap-— 


tism, and should receive baptism before 
Communion” 4.6 

It is the universial Christian 
practice that baptism precedes communion 
and is prereqiisite to it. To reverse the 


Essays, poetry, stories, commentary, and 
graphics are all welcome —— though the ed- 
itor reserves the right not to publish cer-— 
tain contributions. The opinions expressed 
in Viewpoint are simply those of its con- 
tributors, and do not reflect the official 
position of the Seminary or of the editorial 
staff. This is the last issue for the aca- 
demic year '77-78. 


Editor and associates: Chris Iosso, John 
Hogman, "Yorgos Cladis, Robert Andrews, 
Pete Taft. 


order is divisive and disorderly ... 

The majority report unaccountably 
presses the New Testament function of bap-— 
tism and proposes the substitution for it of 
the Lord's Supper. The call to baptism in 
Christ Jesus —— instead of being seized upon 
with eager joy, as in the New Testament —- is 
viewed by the majority as 'mechanistic,' 
‘legalistic,’ a ‘work’ ... 

The invitation to the Lord's Supper 
was not universal and unlimited; it was is— 
sued not to the world, but to the church for 
the sake of the world." 


The final report of the Special Committee 
o the San Diego Assembly is not expected to 
ropose for adoption the position set forth 
n Monday Morning. But it will probably be 
ommended to the church for further study. 


RE further study: A development of the rat- 
ionale for the majority position may be 
found in Arthur Cochrane's Eating and Drink- 
ing with Jesus. The rationale for the min- 
ority view is the traditional position and 
can be found in such works as John Calvin's 
Institutes. As for the other work of the 
sommittee, both the majority and the minor-— 
ity concurred in suggesting that lay persons 
oy authorized to administer the sacraments 
in very limited situations.) 


sont. from page 1) 

° abstract thought. These are not changes 

1 policy; rather they are intensified ap— 
lications of it. , 

| We deal with all of the three(above) foci 
s equals -— none is more emphasized; it is 
pry difficult to give any quantitative weight— 
ig, as there are too many subjective factors 
Avolved... (In answer to a further question) 
le GRE is not required below the doctoral 
vel ... not a trustworthy indication of com— 
‘tence in ministry. 

| (As to how selective) I really think there 
re only 3 -- or possibly 2 -—- seminaries that 
‘e competitive: Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
nd Harvard is not getting all the students 
tey would want ... Union prior to 1970 was 
impetitive... 


To put it more in perspective, some of 


the non—denominational seminaries that are 
gaining prominence virtually take everyone, 
which accounts for their spectacular growth... 
The fact of the matter is that PTS could 
have grown by 50-75 students for each of 
the past 3 years without lowering our stan- 
dards of admission ... The faculty and 
board of trustees put a lid of 150 students 
on each entering class ... 

oooQur return on admission has ranged 
from 59-69%... we base on 633-64% return... 
(speaking facetiously) If I go above 150, 
I get lynched by the faculty; if I get be- 
low 140, Lawder gets my neck... though it 
is the committee that actually makes the 
admission decisions. 


VIEWPOINT: What materials or methods are 
used to give prospective students who can 
not visit an impression of the place? 


CRAWFORD: Sometimes we contact recent 
graduates who are nearby ... some appli- 
cants will write, asking for a contact in 
the student body... we usually spot 8-9 
cities and ask people (nearby) to dinner... 
Now there are more schools holding seminary 
visitations ... we try to respond to all 
invitations, though sometimes with recent 
graduates. (At these) Sometimes it is more 
important to talk to faculty members... I 
am more apt to visit a Presbyterian college. 


VIEWPOINT: In seeking geographical dis— 
tribution, is there an implicit balancing 
of theological perspectives? 


CRAWFORD: No, though I'd put "theological" 
in quotes. I've seen people come through 
here on a 3~year grudge... a hair shirt on; 
I will not let this place affect me. These 
people are on both —— or not to polarize —- 
all sides of the spectrum... there has to 
be an understanding of painfulness in any 
dimension of ministry... the Seminary is 
not insisting on anyone's “paying dues." 


VIEWPOINT: Do recruiting policies aim at 
particular types of students? Do they 
miss minority students — or make special 
attempts in this area? How much is re- 
cruiting dependent on alumni/ae directing 
people toward the Seminary? or part— 
icular contacts of the officers? 


CRAWFORD: Not that I am aware of —— except 


that those who are more interested are more 


apt to come to the front... we are trying not 
to miss minority students. In the Fall, there 
will be a senior seminar mainly for minority 
students. Minority students tend to have a 
lonzer engagement in admissions procedures, 
because they have more questions. (In this 
area)... we miss more than just minority stu- 
dents... a whole dimension of the Black 
Church's presentation of the Gospel... (This 
is also) a deep concern for the denomination. 
(As to how dependent on alumni/ae)... very 
highly... and their names often appear in the 
applicants’ statements. 


VIEWPOINT: Are admissions decisions ever re-— 
lated to financial aid concerns? Does this 
hold for international students? 


CRAWFORD (response paraphrased): No, never. 
However, this is to speak only from our side 
of things. For students, of course, admis— 
sion and financial aid are quite definitely 
related —— and we often get requests from ap— 
plicants for extensions of their reply dates 
until they hear from Alex Getty or another 
school. As for the international students, 
most of whom are in the Th.M. program, finan-— 
cial factors play more of a role in admissions. 
There is in many cases the question of whether 
to bring one's family over — and then, for 
all but the international students who are 
M.Divs., there is a limited pool.of funds 

for scholarships -= which (helps) explain 

the decline in their numbers. International 


M.Divs. are not distinguished from other M.Divs. 


in consideration for financial aid. 

As for the low number of international 
M.Divs., our feeling is that we should not 
contribute to the "brain-drain" that continues 
in many countries. We also feel that in many 
cases more appropriate seminaries for the in- 
ternational students would be found in their 
own countries. For a while we accepted al- 
most solely third-world applicants, feeling 
that we “owed” them more than we "owed" Euro— 
peans or Canadians. Now we feel more of a 
balance is necessary. 

In response to your suggestion of an in- 
crease in the number of international students, 
I would say that there naturally would be a 
selfish desire for yet greater representation. 
We were and still do get a fantastic number of 
Th, M. applications for the limited number of 
spots ——- though we now use a preliminary appli- 
cation to weed out the large number who would 
be unable to handle the work, while allowing 


those who recommended them not to have their 
dignity affronted by the rejection of their 
nominees. Ironically, this coming year 
should bring the largest number of inter- 
national doctoral students: 5 out of 14 

in the various departments. 


VIEWPOINT: Criticism of the admissions/ 
recruiting policy(ies) has focused of late 
on the distance between faculty and students 
that sometimes exists -—-— particularly where 
students may be distrustful of the faculty. 
Does this criticism reflect some assumptions 
made by faculty? Have any changes been 

made as a result of this? 


CRAWFORD: I hope there is a distance be- 
tween faculty and students... one would al— 
ways hope that those who come have a dis— 
tance to go... Any test for admission to 
the school that would be in geniality with 
one narticular position would be inadvis— 
able; rather there should be a willing-— 
ness (on the part of the applicant) to 
encounter different perspectives... In 
fact, a distance is a reason for the 
school's existence... distance should make 
the students aware that they are on a jour-— 
ney —— not to become partisans of particular 
faculty members, but to an awareness that 
the diversity of the faculty is there for 
their growth... On the part of the facul- 
ty, one would hope that there would be a 
readiness to enter into dialogue, regard— 
less of students' particular baggage... 

To explain something of the nature of 
the theological spectrum in one student 
body, I would point’ to 3 things. . First, 
in divinity schools as distinct from other 
graduate schools, you have people who 
even a year or two ago had not expected 
or prepared to be where they now are. And 
this, incidentally, brings up one real 
change in the admissions policy: Dr. Duba’s 
willingness to tell applicants, "Were we 
to act now on your application, our answer. 
would be ‘no’, but if you were to get a 
better background in this or that area..." 
Nowadays though, we are also less likely 
to get people with totally scientific 
backgrounds... 

A second characteristic of some students’ 
results from state schools having increas-— 
ingly good religion departments, thus per-— 
mitting them to identify their theological 
camps a bit before coming... (3) Another 


‘actor in the width of the spectrum is the 
‘born again" phenomenon. I sometimes ask 
yeople how this relates to the (more Presby- 
jerian) idea of covenant... growth as opposed 
50 experience. Some who have been affected 

yy this tend to normalize a pattern of what 
teed happen to Christians. This is a question 
f maturity, where the greatest teacher is the 
sampus and fellow students. 


JUBA: ... Much screening done by correspon— 
lence... I'm turning off some applications 
vefore they arrive... so that the figures for 
shose applying are somewhat lower than they 
light be... 


'IEWPOINT: For the past 6-7 years, the person 
*esponsible for minority recruitment has been 
1 student. If this were to change, would 
where be any objections to a student on the 
sommittee? 


JUBA: I don't see problems of confi- 
lentiality being an issue... and, based on 
jonversations with other directors of admis— 
sion... students would probably be the most 
‘igorous in their application of criteria... 


TEWPOINT: Dr. Crawford, does your title or 
ob description cover the full range of 
four responsibilities? 


RAWFORD: I don't know that any titles in 
cademia describe responsibility. However, 
‘or anything brief, it's probably accurate... 
mine includes) student relations with stu- 
ents that are not students yet — or students 
m this campus... a large geography... Here 
ach person does 8-9 different functions... 
hen an alum calls, they call a contdct they 
now; you don't say, "It's not my department." 


IEWPOINT: Can you say anything about next 
ear's entering class? 


UBA: I haven't gained any impression of 
orporate personality... It seems to give 
Vidence that the trend toward older students 

S continuing... Also, that the work towards 
inority recruitment is payinaoff. There 
hould be a little larger black student body... 
ther than that, this profile will look much 
ike the last 2-3. 


A STATEMENT OF SUPPORT -- from the Assoc— 
jation of Black Seminarians 


written by Vernon McGowan, Jr, and 
Thomas Spann 


We, the members of the Association 
of Black Seminarians at Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, affirm and support the 
protests of The People's Front for the 
Liberation of Southern Africa, students 
and faculty, who have brought President 
Bowen and the board of trustees as Prince- 
ton University face to face with their com— 
plicity in the dehumanizing, oppressive sys— 
tem of apartheid. 

We call upon the administration and 
all persons responsible for financial mat— 
ters regarding Princeton University's in- 
vestments in Southern Africa to withdraw 
any and all monetary and moral support from 
this avowedly racist regime. 

We cannot affirm the present policy of 
the university not to divest its financial 
ties in an economic enterprise that sys-— 
tematically denies persons their basic 
human rights — justice, freedom and self— 
determination. 

We call upon the president and univer-— 
sity officials to follow the moral precedents 
set by Hampshire College, the University of 
Massachusetts, the Oregon Board of Higher 
Education and the University of Wisconsin, 
among an ever-increasing number of academic 
institutions that have decided to divest 
themselves of their stock in corporations 
operating in South Africa. 

We encourage the students and faculty 
involved in the daily protests not to get 
weary for the freedom struggle is a mara— 
thon and not a sprint. 

We join hands with those here and abroad 
who realize that to tolerate evil is tc be 
as guilty as those who are actively commit-— 
ted to its perpetuation. 

We, therefore, in the sight of the Su- 
preme Judge of the world, pledge our sup-— 
port for this cause, believing that it is 
morally right to do so. In the spirit of 
Steve Biko, Malcolm X and Martin L. King, 


Jr. —— freedom fighters who have passed on 
to us the legacy of a struggle yet to be 
won —— we solemnly publish, declare and 


affirm the right of our brothers and sis-— 
ters in Southern Africa to be self—determining, 
independent and free from the institutional-— 


ized violence of apartheid. 


(This statement was made in response to a 
request by The People's Front for the Liber- 
ation of Southern Africa, organizing force 
in the mobilization that has occurred on 
the campus next door. This reply by ABS 
is not directly related to either the state- 
ment by the faculty, or protesting the clos-— 
ing of the Christian Institute in South 
Africa (which we had hoped to have in this 
issue), or the student government chairper-— 
son’s proposed arrangement for student ex-— 
amination of the Seminary's portfolio. Let: 
us hope the impulses behind these actions 
are similar and that they might be shared 
by the campus at large.) 


A CALL FOR STUDENT CONSOLIDATION 


We the undersigned feel frustrated by the 
available avenues of action offered to the 
student body in the face of administrative 
control. The administration of the Seminary 
decides how, when, why, and to what extent 
students will participate in the decision— 
making process in an institution in which 
the students have the most at stake. What's 
at stake is self-evident: the future ministry 
of each student, and as a result, the future 
posture of the Church. These matters are | 
too weighty to allow the content and thrust 
of our education to be solely determined by 
administrators. Institutions have a tenden— 
cy to dissolve into the business of self- 
perpetuation and protection, ignoring their 
primary responsibility to the needs, desires, 
goals and values of those who make up the in- 
stitutions. Princeton Seminary is not exempt 
from this dissolving process; therefore, we 
pledge to work for the return of this in- 
stitution to the value structure that gave 
birth to it: the ethos of Jesus of Nazareth. 

This ethos is simple, and yet profound 
in its simplicity: love and justice as the 
structure of human relationships. General- 
ities, however, have a way of idealizing sit- 
uations if all parties adopt them and ignore 
the specific examples of their use and abuse. 
The administration does not deal in good 
faith ith the student body. It continually 
stresses its availability for communication, 
but this cooperation is only a mask. The 


administration "listens, but does not hear," 
and then unilaterally decides what course 
the Seminary will follow. We believe that 
verbal efforts by students have not had a 
qualitative effect on Seminary. policy. 

We believe the Church, the Seminary, 
and the Student Body would be best served 
if the following were enacted: 

1. A student trustee 

2. A black studies co-ordinator 

3. More women and ethnic minority 
professors 

4. More minority students 

5. Equality with the administration 
in deciding curriculum, faculty, 
and admissions 

6. More field ed. programs offering 
alternative work experience to the 
suburban church emphasis now offered 

7. A reduction in the Seminary Presi- 
dent's powers 


In order to work toward these goals, 
we as students need to work together and 
not splinter ourselves into ineffective 
clubs. Convinced of this need for consol- 
idation, we hope next year to begin the 
Student Coalition Organization. Student 
power lies in its numbers. If enough of 
us choose to change our community for the 
better, it will get better; it's time to 
make it better. 

The goal of the Coalition will be to 
work for love and justice in our own back— 
yard —- in intra-seminary affairs. The 
method of the Coalition will be nonviolent 
direct action in the tradition of Gandhi 
and King. The membership of the Coalition 
will not be made up of representatives of 
our non-existent student power, but of you 
—— you the student in direct action with 
your fellow students. 

We do not wish to stimulate argument 
among ourselves; as students we have ar- 
gued too long, but to invite ourselves to 
join hearts and hands with one another in 
working to make Princeton Seminary a more 
fitting example of the teachings of Jesus. 


Your fellow students, 


Paul Knupp 
Louise Westfall 
gohn Wilbur 


Cathy Cummings—Bond 
Debbie Shevlin 
Leona Tichenor 
Clanton Dawson Savage Frieze 
Charles Amjad—Ali Chris Amjad—Ali 


* * * * “ins * * * * * * * * * * 


SEMI-EDITORIAL RESPONSE 


by Chris Iosso, former Viewpoint Editor/ 
present Student Government Chairperson 


I wish I had said some of the things an- 


gunced in the previous statement, and I am 


rateful that the group o/ writers 
1t their "call" in Viewpoint. 


decided to 
On the other 


and, it is also interesting to see myself as 
omething of an establishment figure, suggest— 
1g less dramatic and perhaps more realistic 
trategies for change. 


More to the point, this piece indicates 


ne or both of the following: that this past 
tudent government was unable to organize stu- 
ent frustration as constructively as it could 


AVE , 


or that some frustrated students cannot 


=t beyond the manifesto stage, and persist in 
snoring work that has been done and is con— 
inuing (se elsewhere in this and previous 
iewpoints). 


Thus, I would encourage and even support 


ome actions by the students involved, but I 
ould also quote from my own statement of can-— 
idacy for the student government: 


"The emphasis... (of the Viewpoint)... 
was on getting students more informed, both 
about current affairs and about the recent 
history of the Semianry. Clearly, without 
this sort of information, all student activ-— 
ity and response becomes sporadic, repeti- 
tive, and ineffective." 


arther on I state that the 


"overall goals (of Viewpomt and Student Gov- 
ernment) will remain much the same -—— commun— 


ity building, reduction of unnecessary ten- 


conscious and involved in their own education.' 


sions (especially between groups of students), 
encouraging student to become more self- 


1d then, toward the end of the statement, I 
“note that within a fairly pluralistic commun- +6115 me that I am different. and for that 
] 


ity, it is often difficult to create any com— 
munal sense of purpose. Direction, in such 


Cases, cannot be provided solely from the top yards of the chapel 
If our stay here can teach : 


or from tradition. 


us anything about the church's role in the 


‘re than 2 weeks previously. 


world, I think it suggests less insulation 
from the latter and less passivity in the 
former." 


No wonder I wished I had said some things in 
leir statement! 


I actually had used very sim— 
ar language muself in a public statement not 


dence, ofcourse -—— some things are obvious. 


J 


It may be a coin- 


If so, however, I recommend that public 
statements -- and periodicals -—— be read 
before proposals are made. 

Not to be overly repetitive, then, I 
think I have suggested something of the 
role of the student government in the year 
ahead, both in this response and in the 
Update section later in this issue. All 
student rhetoric sounds somewhat similar, 
of course; I leave it to the readers to 
‘separate the wheat from the chaff. 


* i * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


THE LAST BASTION 
by David Moore 


(Dave is a middler and a graduate of the 
state University of New York, Buffalo 
campus. This article was originally pre- 
sented in a speech class whose professor 
has asked not to be identified. ) 


In the last issue of Viewpoint, a poem 
by Kris Holmgren celebrated the news that 
Alexander Hall was going co-ed. Alexander 
Hall, notorious as our last bastion of ac-— 
tivist, Scots, male supremacy, is being 
forcibly entered by women! Upon closer 
examination, however, we find yet another 
bastion where sexism is bred and nurtured 
—— namely the Women's Center. Such an ob-— 
servation may provoke the indictment that 
I am reactionary, oppressive, fascist, etc. 
Be that as it may, I wish to present a few 
arguments for considering the Women's Center 
a sexist organization. 

Kach time I approach Stuart Hall, the 
"Women's Center" sign confronts me. It 


difference I am being excluded from their 
fellowship. It tells me this within a few 
where people have in- 
sisted on the use of inclusionary language. 
Yet the wording of the sign' "Women's Center" 
continues a tradition long since abolished 

in chapel. 

Moreover, 77% of the student population 
is men, who through their student fees con- 
tribute substantial support to the Women's 
Center. Yet men, prohibited from the organ- 
ization, have no voice as to what purposes 
the money is spent. Male chauvinistic struc-— 


tures are appropriately gutted, only to be 
replaced by fminist structures that are as 
sexist as their institutional predecessors. 

I find a contradiction in the thinking of 
those who are pleased that Alexander Hall is 
going co-ed, and yet will maintain a policy 
of excluding men from their own fellowship. 

I agree that it is not fair for men to have 
the choice of living in an all-male dorm when 
there is no alternative for women. Yet ac-— 
cording to the women, it is legitimate to 
maintain a Feminist organization which ex- 
cludes other human beings. When men exclude 


women, the women consider the men to be oppres— 


sive, but the women do not consider themselves 
oppressive when they exclude men! 

This double standard is probably a con- 
sequence of the abandonment of rational cat— 
egories, a priceless contribution of that male 
Aristotle. In their place is posited the 
adoption of self-serving intuitive and emo- 
tional rationalizations. This Gnosticism, 
revealed to us recently under the guise of 
Metaphysical Feminism, allows the user to 
prove anything she or he wants. An example 
of this is the recent attempt of the propo- 
nents of the ERA to change the rules of rat— 
ification when they cannot win otherwise. 
Women, with the shield of Metaphysical Fem— 
inism, tell me I am unable to understand 
their perspective. Unfortunately, this will 
also mean that my article is unintelligible 
to the very persons for whom it is primarily 
intended. 

Is it reactionary, fascist and oppressive 
to ask for a consistent application of prin- 
ciples? For those who have not abandoned 
rationality, "Come, let us reason together." 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


A REVIEW ESSAY 

by Rodney L. Petersen 
Homosexuality: A Symbolic Confusion, by Ruth 
ritftany Barnhouse. Seabury Press, New York, 
New York, 1977. $8.95. 190 pages. (Available 
at the Princeton University bookstore. ) 


(Rodney is a doctoral student and is also 
part-time pastor to single students. He 
has appeared previously in our pages. ) 


SHRIMPING ON THE GULF — a poem 


The engine strains slightly up the swell, 
hmmmmmmmm. » rests a moment, 
and glides on down, UMMMMM oo o0200 

in plagal candenced rhythm. 


lights from other boats sway 

like paper lanterns rocked by winds, 
casting spider—web shadows from 

dripping nets, to be caught by the Gulf. 


tonight the sea dances with the moon 

and the southern cross watches overhead, 
until the night's ink fades to a blue 

with the dawn and the Gulf greens 
from the rising sun. 


Water splashes as dolphins pass. 


Flying fish tick the tops of swelling waves, 
and a gentle thud is heard as one is 
crowned 
by the stern, to float belly—up, slowly away. 


Final catch in: thousands of shrimp, two 
styrofoam cups, a plastic fork, truck tire 
and a shark balefully staring. 


by Maruice Blaise 


(Maurice, who has appeared in our pages 
previously, will soon be an alumnus.) 


Part of the value of this book is the 
assistance it offers in orienting one to the 
growing, and often polemical, literature on 
homosexuality. Described as "a nourishing 
book, a nurturing one," Dr. Ruth Barnhouse 
writes as a practicing psychiatrist and the- 
ologian (she teaches pastoral theology at 
Weston College). Her argument develops with — 
clarity and grace from "what is" to "what 
ought to be" in establishing the case for 
the decriminalization of homosexuality but 
lack of wisdom in the ordination to Christian 
ministry of those whose homosexual orientatio) 


is publicly achnowledged and advocated as nor- 
mal and acceptable. 

Working at the interstices of science and 
theology, the author is concerned about the 
proper domain of each. For, she observes, "no 
discovery has ever contained any clue as to 
whether or how it should be used." With this 
in mind, Barnhouse sets out to analyze the 
question at hand: first, she notes the con- 
tinuing tension between science and theology 
and attempts to indicate the proper activity 
of each. Secondly, she reviews the infor-— 
mation about homosexuality available through 
the various scientific disciplines: history 
and anthropology, biology, sociology and pol- 
itics, concluding that homosexuality is at 
best a form of immaturity, a failure in human 
adaptation. Barnhouse then enters into the 
contemporary ethical questions which proceed 
directly out of the scientific findings, 
focusing upon the questions of immaturity 
and goals of human sexuality. 

Finally, she begins to address theolog— 
ically the moral issue before society. Here 
she contends that human sexuality is not mor- 
ally value-free, but that it is one of the 
sentral symbols which has been both misin- 
terpreted and neglected through much of 
church history, contributing to various as— 
setic and materialistic dualist heresies. 

She concludes the book with two appendices 
lealing first with the ordination of homo- 
sexual persons to the priesthood, to which 
she is opposed, and, secondly with the in- 
serpretation of Scriptures which, she states, 
-S without ambiguity in prohibiting homosex-— 
lal acts. 

With regard to the issues raised in th 
*ippendicies, Barnhouse is anything but a 
iiblical literalist which makes final ap- 
roach to Scripture all the more interesting. 
er larger concern is, rather, with the goals 
»\f human sexuality and exercise of respon—- 
ibility in making moral choices. With re- 
ard to the first issue, she agrees with the 
oncern expressed by John J. McNeill, S.d., 
author of The Church and the Homosexual, 

976) for the precedence of moral goals over 

) \lological structure in sexuality. 
Owever, that his position, that homosexuality 
an be a normative state based on the will of 

od, rests upon the misinterpretation of psy-— 

t/20logical and anthropological evidence. 
‘Ven when conditioned in childhood toward par-— 


) 


She claims, 


People 


jicular attitudes or styles of life are, never- 


theless, responsible for their actions. 

Barnhouse argues, furthermore, that 
homosexuality is not present "always and 
everywhere" (as contended by McNeill), but 
on the basis of history as well as much that 
has been medically reported about its ab- 
sence in Communist China and in Israeli 
kibbutzim contends otherwise. While not 
completely defining what she means by the 
goals of human sexuality, one senses a move— 
ment toward Karl Barth's idea of human com— 
pleteness (cf. Church Dogmatics, aly Aby 
p. 166). “Homosexuality is, in the end, a 
symbolic, confusion." 

The goals of sexuality for Barnhouse 
are part of the larger question of maturity 
(see p.118 for further definition), a posi- 
tion she develops in opposition to Norman 
O. Brown's idealization of immaturity in 
Life Against Death and Love's Body. She 
sees the refusal to move toward maturity as 
part of the rejection of real personal res— 
ponsibility manifest as well in a widespread 
rejection of Christianity as well as of 
classical psychoanalytic theory. In this 
area, as well as in discussions about the 
proper spheres of science and theology, the 
goals of sexuality and the symbolic nature 
of sin, Barnhouse offers keen insight and 
a balanced approach to a question which is 
sure to remain before the church's eyes in 
one form or another. 


(As an added note: Dr. Barnhouse’s book is 
also reviewed in the January 1978 issue of 
"Theology Today" by Virginia Davidson of 
the Presbyterian Task Force on Homosexual-— 
ity. This is no place to review either 
review or reviewer, but with an eye to the 
next article, I would quote one sentence 
of Davidson's: "So while it may be a nur- 
turing and nourishing book for some, it 
may be bleak and lacking in hope in others." 
(You may guess that Davidson's review dif- 
fers a bit from Rodney's.) 

Speaking of other periodicals, however, 
I world note that in the April 17th issue 
of "Monday Morning, the husband of our 
other part-time pastor, Linn Creighton, 
compares the ordination of rabbits to the 
ordination of homosexual persons. We trust, 
of course, that neither of our part-time 
chaplains would use this sort of delight- 
fully offensive humor in counseling situa- 
tions.) 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


GETTING SOME THINGS STRAIGHT 
by Bill Galvin 


(Bill is a senior who interrupted his sem-— 
inary sequence to work for the UPC for 3 
years. He has appeared previously in an 
article on Newark and Trenton. ) 


I well remember the 1974 General Assembly 
when the Presbyterian Gay Caucus was getting 
organized and attempting to have a meeting. 
Every time signs were posted about the meet— 
ing, they were town down with 5 minutes. I 
wouldn't say we've come a long way since 
then, but at least Presbyterians can talk 
about the issue without being victims of 
unremitting hostility. 

I've heard a lot of talk around here 
about homosexuality and I think it's time 
to put a few things into perspective. Pres-— 
byterians somehow have the idea that the en- 
tire future of western society's morals 
hinges on whether or not we ordain homosex— 
uals. Well, first of all, let me say that 
that is not the issue. We already ordain 
homosexuals and a number of gays hold fairly 
responsible positions of leadership in the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

The real issue is whether or not the UPC 
is going to ordain people who are honest 
about their sexuality -- these folks are 
people who have conscientiously decided that 
they're together enough to withstand the 
chastisement and abuse that gays have learned 
to expect from the allegedly loving community 
called the church. 

I don't believe that those who would con- 
demn homosexuality do so out of a commitment 
to Scripture. Leviticus also condemns usury 
to the same degree as homosexuality (with 
death), Yet I find none of the Anita Bryants 
fighting to rid this country of capitalists, 
a troup of people who are in face a threat to 
the human community. This is to parody the 
neo—fundamentalists "hermeneutic", of course, 
but also to suggest its selectivity. 

Rather, the root of this homophobia is 
the fact that church folk, for the most part, 
have not dealt with their own sexuality, be 
it bi, straight, homo or mono. And when you 
nave not resolved something within yourself, 
anything that calls attention to that issue is 
a threat. 


It wasn't till the '70"s in its statement 
on "Sexuality in the Human Community" that 
the UPC General Assembly affirmed any life- 
style other than the "family" (husband-wife- 
children) as normative within the Christian 
community. (The fact that Jesus never mar- 
ried had been overlooked, except for pur- 
poses of condemning sex.) While single 
lifestyles are recognized and accepted (a 
big step forward), reference to homosexuality 
is conspicuously absent from this document 
OL then TOL se. 

The other point that needs to be made 
is that, with the exception of gay ministers 
and gays who have already withstood more 
abuse and harassment than any human being 
should have to tolerate and still dedicate 
themselves to serving the church, nobody 
cares what the UPC says about homosexuality; 
to many of my gay friends, the fact that the 
UPC has a gay caucus and that ordination of 
homosexuals is even an issue, reaffirms 
their belief that the church has nothing 
of value to say to this world. It is not 
living or speaking in the real world where 
people in the '70's live, struggle and hope. 

Don't getme wrong —— I'm not saying this 
issue is irrelevant. It's important. for 
gay people who are serving the church and 
who want to serve the church. It's impor-— 
tant because this decision will set a pre- 
cedent ——other denominations will be look— 
ing to us to see how we handle this issue. 
But perhaps most importantly for the church, 
it's important because we are required to 
"do justice" among our fellow human beings. 
But we must remember that what is at stake 
is not the future of western "morality", 
but rather the faithfulness of the church. 


* * * * * * * * * * * BaF DA as * 


FREE TO LOVE 
(name withheld) 


(We know who this is, and you may know who 
this is, and we think it may represent 
more seminarians than you might think. 

We offer it for those who might find “sem— 
inary romance" a contradiction in terms. 
Having no taste for either exhibitionism | 
or voyeurism, we have consented to withhold 
the author's name.) | 


I guess it's the comfortableness of it all 
shat I remember most: the feeling that I was 
‘ree to make mistakes, the feeling of accep- 
ance, the companionship. We never professed 
ove to each other, but we constantly affirmed 
ur liking for each other. We were friends, 
iot lovers, but we were more than friends, too. 
ind what we experienced physically was a re- 
lection of and an addition to what we felt 
Por each other. It was not a substitute for 
feeling. 

That, however, is not being fair. Eros 
slayed a small role in the philia between us. 
The last semester was not an easy one. There 
yere tests and reading assignments, weekly 
Juizes and precept preparations, but because 
of her all the normal trivia and daily grind 
yas somehow transformed. It didn't go away, 
and it wasn’t made easier, but it came to 
se seen in a different perspective. There 


sas much bitterness on campus at that time. 
yhat we knew was a perfect foil for it, for 


it was just the opposite. 

Enough ramblings, now. Specific mem— 
ies come back, of course. The picnic with 
champagne. A long talk in her home followed 
xy the first kiss. The hour spent on a 
ridge abutment above a roaring stream. The 
valks, And talks. Ah, the talks! Catching 
1e1l1 for previous insensitivity! Being com— 
‘orted when I hurt. A change in relationship 
ifter two weeks' illness. A readjustment 
ifter a night of passion. Her appreciation 
if my being there. My appreciation of her 
ing there. Being silly with each other—- 
fhildish at the right time, child-like at 
ill. Knowing the other's moods, or learning 
hem! Getting used to the other one being 
Tound. Counting on the other one being 
round. Missing her when she wasn't around. 

Two months go be very quickly, and two 
onths are not much in the course of a life. 
€ parted after that brief span of time, 
ut that brief span will keep its importance, 
t least to me, because I learned through her 
© be honest. I learned through her to be 
pen, And those lessons have been liberat— 
ng ones. Thank God for that seminary ro- 
ance, No other love affair that touches 
€ will remain unaffected. 


I BEG YOUR PARDON PRINCETON -—— a poem 


I beg your pardon Princeton 
That I came to you with bare bones 
of faith hoping to build the flesh. 
Flesh I found, but you had no spine 


I beg your pardon Princeton 
That I could not surrender my 
Asian—American pride. 
But you were graciously blind enough 
to regard me and other brothers and 
Sisters of color as White 


I beg your pardon Princeton 
That I cluttered the pristine purity 
of your theology with trivial thoughts 
of social injustice, pain, and suffering 


I beg your pardon Princeton 
That I could not sustain a pious grin. 
I grimaced from your outspokenness on vital 
social issues; the silence was deafening 


I beg your pardon Princeton 
That being a mechanic I should have 
recognized another well tuned machine. 
You're so damn efficient. 


I beg your pardon Princeton 
That I fell prey and was led astray 
by one called Micah who spoke of 
doing Justice 
loving Kindness 
and walking humbly with God 


and I beg your pardon Princeton, but... 
What goes around, 
comes around 


by Andy Choy 


( Andy has appeared in our pages previously. 
He is graduating this spring and has been 
elected to go to the General Assembly as 
one of our Seminary Advisory Delegates. ) 
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UPDATE/ A Report from the Incoming Student 


Government 
by Chris Iosso 


In the meeting on the 13th, this past 
year's student government turned the reins 
over to its successors, acknowledging that at 
times both cart and horse were hard to find. 
With 5 more members coming on in September ——- 
the ABS, Women’s Center, ISA, Th.M. and junior 
class representatives -—— the present member-— 
ship distributed the major positions on pro- 
visional basis: Mark Durett, convener of the 
meeting, became vice—chairperson and a rep— 
resentative to the Trustee—student committee; 
Chris Iosso, secretary at the meeting, became 
chairperson and the other trustee-student rep- 
resentative; Richard McDermott became Treasurer; 
Sharon Esposito, review and reportage on stu-— 
dent—faculty committee affairs; Travis Adams, 
also student-—faculty committee supervision, 
with more responsibility for assignments and 
organization. 

Major concerns for next year will include 
the implementation of student—faculty com— 
mittee guidelines -—— which stipulate that 
student representatives to the departmental 
and administrative committees will be deposed 
if they do not participate in and report on 
the actions of those committees. Student 
members on the operating committees of this 
seminary are appointed by the student govern— 
ment on behalf of the student body and will 
be held responsible to those they represent. 
Orientation to committee affairs will be pro- 
vided by the student government in September—— 
and a preliminary sign-up of those interested 
in particular committees has been held. 

A second major concern is funding for the 
various student groups —- most of which is 
under student government purview. Constitu- 
tions are required of all student groups 
which receive funds, in order to help insure 
their responsible disbursement and to prevent 
infighting within the various constituencies. 
The treasurer will also require explanations 
for all requests for additional funds. 

A third area of interest is the appoint— 
ment and allocation procedure for the jobs 
of Viewpoint and directory editors and social 
and athletic chairpersons. Additional funding 
or redistribution of funds may be advisable 
in this area -— certainly some form of student 
government review is. Those people appointed 


to these posts are much more directly res- 
ponsible to the student body than the lead- 
ership of the campus groups —— which are 
indirectly to contribute to the lives of 

all students. In view of the responsibility 
and work of the student government chairper- 
son —— particularly in contrast to both 
varieties of office—holder -- Chris Iosso 
and last year's chairperson, Michelle Dun- 
gee, were appointed to investigate and 

write up a tentative field ed. proposal 

for the chairpersonship. 

In the area of student—trustee relations, 
an as-—yet-—undefined student government com—- 
mittee is to meet with the president and 
a group of trustees in September — presum— 
ably the same group that has been meeting 
with student representatives during this 
past year. The chair and vice—chairpersons 
are to meet with the president to work the 
details of this out -— and the agenda for 
the committee's meetings. Obviously, student 
trustee proposals will be part of the dis-— 
cussion; equally obviously, the issues are 
not as simple as some continue to think. 

In a related area, the Viewpoint editor 
reported that his suggestion that Sandy 
McConnel might see and report in confiden— 
tiality on the partfolio met with a favor- 
able response from Dr. McCord, who will rec- 
ommend this step to the trustee's financial 
committee on Tuesday, May 2. Dr. McCord 
and the trustees involved are, of course, 
familiar with the work of the Interfaith 
Center on Corporate Responsibility and the 
UPC's own Church and Society Department's 
work in the area of investment morality. 

We trust —- or at least hope — that the 
Seminary can either set its house in order 
or make its witness in this area more widely 
known, both to its students and to the 
Christian community at large. 

Two other matters received attention. 

One is student participation in and improve— 
ment of the orientation procedures. Clearly 
orientation eventually merges with the ed- 
ucational process of the entire seminary ex- | 
perience —— but a good start is crucial. . 
The entire student government will be | 
giving this matter thought, and hereby sol- | 
icits student input. A second specific mat— | 
ter, of particular interest to Sharon Espo- 
sito, is the chaplaincy situation lamented 
by both students and the 10-year review com- | 
mittee. It was acknowledged that the soaden 
it 


eview committee's assignment of advisors to 
11 juniors may ameliorate the Seminary's 
eficiency in this area, but it was suggested 
hat the student government might help publi- 
ize referral services to pastoral counseling 
‘acilities better qualified and better staffed 
han the Seminary's. We clearly have a prob- 
em at a seminary where counseling needs are 

, matter of scorn and embarrassment. 


a * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


TRAIN RIDE -- a poem 


The train whistle sounds, luring vagabonds / 
young and 


of the Rockies, promising winding passage to 
the sea. 


old, a siren's sweet song from the Calgary side 


unbalanced pack drops beneath the wheels 
which I dive frantically to avoid, and the 
hard grassed ground whacks me back down. 


Unaware that I watch, the train snakes into 


the distance, and burrows itself in the 
snow-capped, navy blue mountains. 


by Maurice Blaise 


JULIA —- a film review 


by Peter Bauer 


(Peter is a senior who has appeared in our 
pages both last semester and last year. 


And oil car woos me, its grilled walkway offering This is his second film review. He is 


a seat of sorts, with metal rod near rear wheel 


also DJ or lead vocalist at any Seminary 


the only prop to hold. Grammar school dreams of dances there might be.) 


jistant adventure, dreamed on misty Vermont 
Jetober days prodded by Conrad and London 
silence, hesitation. 


3iting lip, with pack backed and a prayer t/ 
leap | 

m. The Canadian Pacific moves faster and 

faster, wheel screeching eight inches from hip 

shooting sparks of outrage or applause at 

the wind-whipped young traveller excitedly 

mlping air. 


3lue mineral glacier streams pass by and over-— 
grown 

weeks loom in the distance, winding closer 

serpent-like, to lash out at my legs, before 

seeking other prey. The train click-—clicks, 

‘lick-clicks, and squeals as the tracks 

‘jtrain to hold it on turns, which threaten 

Ilo pull me with heavy gravity close to 

he earth. The mountains creep by, glacier/ 
capped 

inking with sun-glints of gold against the 

lue sky. 


he moving train shifts the sun to the other 
"jide of the car, and now its shadow cools 
he wind. It stops, to let the Canadian 
i’ jational pass, going east. With pack in 
land I walk carefully across the grilled 


Old paint on canvas, as it ages, 
sometimes becomes transparent. When 
that happens it is possible, in some 
pictures, to see the original lines: 

a tree will show through a woman's 
dress, a child makes way for a dog, 

a large boat is no longer on an open 
sea. That is called pentimento because 
the painter "repented" changed his 
mind. Perhaps it would be as well to 
say that the old conception, replaced 
by a later choice is a way of seeing 
and then seeing again. 

That is all I mean about the people 
in this book. The paint has aged now 
and I wanted to see what was there for 
me once, what is there for me now. 


- Lillian Hellman 


The following selection from Lillian 
Hellman's Pentimento is the beginning of 
the film Julia directed by Fred Zinnemann. 
Julia is a true story based upon the chapter 
"Julia" of Lillian Hellman's autobiography 
Pentimento. The story concerns the friend- 
ship between two women, Lillian Hellman 
portrayed by Jane Fonda and Ms. Hellman's 


ridge towards sunshine. JOLT, the train begins, friend Julia played by Vanessa Redgrave. 


The development of the friendship between 
Lilly and Julia is beautifully described 
from their school days to when they become 
mature women. 
The story is set in the late 1930's 

with the rise of fascism and Nazism in Eur- 
ope. Julia is the granddaughter of a wealthy 
American family. She attends a private boar- 
ding school with her friend Lillian. Yet, 

in her adolescence Julia is aware of the in- 
justice of opulent wealth versus abject pov— 
erty. Julia grows up and attends college at 
Oxford and later studies medicine in Vienna. 

t is at this time that she realizes the 
evil power that is growing in Europe, and so 


Julia joins the anti-Nazi resistance in Vienna. 
But there is also the personal development 


of Julia’s friend Lillian. Lilly is strug- 
gling to be a professional playwright. She 
is portrayed as full of passion and inten- 
sity, as is Julia. Lilly's relationship 
with Dashimell Hammett (portrayed by Jason 


Robards) is one of true companionship. It 


is Dash who challenges 
fully and thus Lillian 
first successful play, 

However, it is the 
strength of Julia that 
growth of Lillian. [In 
we see her development 


Lilly to write truth- 
Hellman produces her 
The Children's Hour. 
valiant courage and 
provokes the personal 
the course of the film 
from a woman sincerely 


desiring success as a playwright to Lillian 
Heilman undertaking the dangerous mission of 


smuggling $50,000 from 


Paris to Berlin so 


that Julia and the anti-Nazi resistance can 


free Nazi political prisoners. 


It is this 


action that speaks of the intense love and 
commitment between these two women. 
I must admit that I was terribly moved 


by this film. 


It presents not only a beauti- 


ful picture of the nature of friendship, but 
I also think the film explicates well the 


Old Testament idea of Hesed. 


It is because 


of her strong commitment against fascism and 
Hitler, that Julia is finally killed by the 


Nazis. 
Kurope, after the war, 


In the same way, 


Lillian returns’ to 
in an attempt to find 


Julia's daughter who is also Lillian. 
Julia illustrates well the feminism of 


two strong women, at the same 
of human kindness and dignity 


love —— the kind of love that allows one per-— 


son to give up one's life for others. 
emphasizes the potential that 
ized in all relationships of friendship between 


women and men. 


Julia 


time as it speaks 
and of unselfish 


can become real— 


Julia was filmed in England and France 
and contains some excellent cinematography. 
The film also boasts excellent performances 
by Jane Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave, as well 
as two excellent supporting performances by 
Jason Robards and Maximillian Schell, who 
appears as Mr. Johann, a mysterious emissary 
of the anti-Nazi resistance. 

In my opinion, Julia is certainiy the 
finest film of 1977 barring none. (Annie 
Hall is a brilliant film, but it lacks the 
exquisite, aesthetic quality of Julia.) 
Julia is a must for every serious film goer. 
It is currently showing at the Mercer Mall 
cinema. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


LILLIAN'S SONG FOR JULIA —- a lyric 


The sun is mourning 
and I must go on 

I was left alone 
and don't know why 


Too many letters left unanswered 
Too many dreams unfulfilled 
Cigarettes and emptied bottles 
lay at my side 
I think this morning I must 
have cried 


Do you remember 

When we used to play? 

How your promise that you'd never leave 
Was left behind in make-believe? 


Now that I'm a rising star 
I have no idea where you are 
You had promised that you'd come home 
and now I'm left all alone 
all alone 


by Savage Frieze 


(Savage, a junior, has appeared previously 
in our pages.) 


WELCOME TO PRINCETON, JEB MAGRUDER 


by Pete Taft 


(Pete has appeared in our pages before, and we 
would normally be hopeful of hearing from him 
again next year. He has moved into a larger 
pond, however, and next year will be working 
for AD magazine. 

This article -—— an open letter of sorts — 
comes out of a number of conversations between 
Pete and Jeb. Obviously, more publicity is one 
of the last things that Mr. Magruder needs or 
wants at this point, and there was a thought of 
even entitling the letter, "Advice to an Incom— 
ing Student," something that only confirmed 
Viewpoint readers would get to. We hope in 
printing this, though, that we may forestall 
the creation of unnecessary preconceptions 
without providing too many new ones.) 


There probably isn't a soul on campus or in 
town who doesn’t know about your coming to 
Princeton Seminary next year. When the News— 
week piece broke, there was the expected buzz 
and babble about campus. An announcement was 
even offered in the dining hall, and rumors be- 
gan to fly. You were in the spotlight -—- at 
least locally --— once again. 

There were even some jokes whipped up (re- 
mind me to tell you the one about Watergate and 
oung Life). You took some hard knocks and were 
the center of attention in absentia for several 
lays. 

some of us decried your attendance here. 
low could the place admit a former Nixon-—lieut-— 
snant—Watergate—defendant—and—former—prisoner— 
sho'd-found—Jesus? It was too much for this oft-— 
times lofty center of Reformed tradition in 
Protestant theology. 

Others of us, however, were excited by the 
ospect of having you in class and hearing of 
rour experiences. Watergate was buried and 
fone; you were being welcomed both as a brother 
ind a friend. 

I, for one, was ambivalent. 
hat to make of you. 

I remembered your perjury and the lies you 
(Old in order to protect a man I found difficult 
stomach. I remembered your shortened prison 
‘entence, I read your first book and wondered 
‘out your ethics, theology and goals. I skep-— 
ically dumped you into the Colson-Cleaver Camp: 
erhaps -—— just perhaps -- cashing in on Christ 
nd making a salvific sweep of a formerly gritty 
life, 

It was the interview that first gave me an 


FS 


I didn't know 


inkling I was wrong. 

You didn't have to grant it. That was the 
first clue. With the Times, the Post and 
every other secular journal begging for time, 
there was no need to consider a little rag 
called Viewpoint (circulation 800). 

But you did. You were interested in 
Princeton. And Princeton was interested in 
you. 

We had only a short hour in the smokey 
restaurant of a New York hotel -—- but I 
sensed something genuine about you. While 
I was prepared for a slick dash of Nixonian 
public relations and a dose or two of Main-— 
stream American religious platitudes, I 
found just the opposite: a sensitive, strug- 
gling Protestant who's taking risks —— both 
with time and money -— in his Christian faith. 

You pulled no punches on Watergate. "We 
were all crooks," you said. "There wasn't an 
iota of national security in what we were 
doing. That's hogwash." 

And you balanced confrontation with com- 
passion in your assessment of former col- 
leagues. Now Chuck Colson, you said was just 
a friend, and just because we're both Chris— 
tians doesn't necessarily mean we're best 
buddies. Even the disciples had squabbles 
between them." You held firm in your belief 
that Nixon was guilty of obstruction of jus- 
tice, yet your heart sank at his televised 
appearance with David Frost: "The President, 
I think, is living in an aura of unreality," 
you said sadly. 

You never denied your involvement in the 
second break-in, though you clarified that 
John Mitchel ——- a man you admire — was res— 
ponsible for directing both break-ins. And 
you weren't caustic with H.R. Haldeman, al- 
though you had the chance to be: the reve-— 
lations about you in his current book are 
less than flattering. "I lost respect for 
him when he did not tell the truth when he 
had the opportunity to do so in his book," 
you said. "One could expect him to keep quiet 
in the courtroom about his own role as lead— 
er of the pack. However correct his book is 
on Nixon's role, though, what grates is its 
continued defense of his own purity." 

But you were obviously eager to put Wat- 
ergate behind you and move on to the more 
important issues of theology, faith and action 
in society. Prison had had its effect on you. 

That was obvious. Both the Christian 
faith and the jail term have worked on you in 
very different -- and very similar -—- ways. 
You've begun to question our country's 
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treatment of the poor, the disadvantaged, and 
the mincrities -—- those groups that have been 
basically disenfranchised. "And that's quite a 
change from the standard corporate executive 
type I was prior to Watergate." Likewise, there 
was a change in your new political stance: from 
arch—Republican to a "decentralized liberal who 
believed in social action theologically -—— not 
through large government, but through people act- 
ing in concert with each other." 

Those changes are reflected in your new book, 

Now I’m not a literary critic, but I don't 
think we'll ever find "From Power to Peace" 
stocked in our Theological Book Agency, or hol- 
ding the number one spot on the bestseller list. 
You've been hurt by timing -- Colson's first 
book, the Nixon—Frost teleshow, Bhrlichmann's 
fiction and Haldeman's most recent revelations 
——- and it’s too bad for you that people are tir- 
ing of novellas from the Watergate crowd. 

But some will pick up the book to keep ac-— 
count of the Diaspora defendants in the affair. 
And they'll get their money's worth. 

Revelations are many: Nixon's shocking idea 
of a "perpetual presidency" and his choice of 
John Connally as his successor, the pomp and 
ceremony of the Nixon inaugural and White House, 
the dedication and compassion of Judge John Sir- 
ica, and the often overzealous prosecutors on 
the Leon Jaworski and Archibald Cox teams. 
Stories and vignettes abound. 

But. "From Power to Peace: isn't the story of 
Watergate. The real story is in your personal 
struggle —- the struggle of one man trying to 
understand the will of God in his life through 
the grimy and grim reality of prison, and the 
equaliy grim reality of a family life blasted 
apart through tragedy -—- the tragedy of power 
and prestige misused. 

There are graphic vistas of prisons. You 
take us inside the boredom and monotony of. the 
Ailenwood, Pa., camp, and deep into the terror 
of the Arlington County Jail, with its muted 
inmantes, cold showers and repulsive food. And, 
paralieling the prison trials are your personal 
struggles in faith: the joys of early fellowship 
and trust, the encounters with Louis Evans of 
the National Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
the Fellowship House meetings and prayer groups. 

But there is the darker side of that journey: 
anxiety over distance from family and friends, 
the nervous countdown to parole, the fear of a 
rollercoaster plunge into deep depression, and 
the fear of inmates who might attack. 

That's where the real story is. 

But many people won't see that. They'll 
call for a defense of your Watergate conduct. 


They won't see what Sen. Mark Hatfield, in 
his introduction to the book, calls your "dis- 
arming and unrestrained candor." Be prepared 
to defend your abbreviated sentence in prison 
— those of us who are politically sensitive 
will have trouble with Hatfield's assertion 
that "the suffering imposed on Mr. Magruder 
and his family is far more severe than couls 
originally be anticipated... Mr. Magruder, 
having paid a deep and personal cost for his 
crime, (should) now be allowed to fulfill his 
desire to serve the needs of others..." 

You'll also get some good arguments the- 
ologically from those who are wary of the 
somewhat conservative and saccharine aura 
that surrounds Young Life. Be prepared for that 

But through it all, remember that one 
thing stands clear, as evidenced by our con- 
versations and your book. You did something 
that very few Christians in these lion-—less 
days would do: you offered yourself, your 
struggles and your doubts in your Christian 
journey. 

And you offered them for all tc see. Few 
of us here at PTS would have the guts to do 
that. For that, and that alone, I applaud 
you. And believe me —— I never thought I'd 
see the day when I'd be throwing my support 
to a former Nixon evangelist. But that is 
the power of God at work. 

It's clear from the end of your book that 
you are stepping out of the spotlight for 
good. There you say,"I have a testimony to 
give... but I don't want to make a career 
out of it." You're heading for administra— 
tive or clinical work in counseling. Good luc] 
here and ir the Rutgers’ social work program. 

And yau're admittedly "apolitical"; your 
theology is in flux; your new home in Prince- 
ton, hopefully, won't play nest to the re- 
porters and photographers who once crowded 
your lawn in Washington. You've begun a new 
chapter in your life. 

Jeb Magruder is growing in faith. And, no 
matter where you are on that pilgrimage, I 
hope you find a place in the often demanding 
pluralism that is Princeton Seminary. And I 
hope Princeton Seminary will be open to you. 
Bring your courage with you. We can all use 

that. 

Welcome to Princeton, Jeb Magruder. And 
Godspeed. 
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